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JUDICIAL REVIEW IN EARLY OHIO 
By Wituiam T. Urrer 


‘‘That your constitution would work well was to be expected, 
and nothing but knavery or something worse will prevent its con- 
tinuing to do so; it is founded on principles that are eternal and 
true.’’ So wrote Nathaniel Macon, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, to his friend Thomas Worthington in a letter 
dated September 2, 1803.1. A mighty Democrat was here voic- 
ing his approval of the Ohio Constitution of 1802. The princi- 
ples which to him seemed ‘‘eternal and true’’ might not have 
been so described by an enemy of Jeffersonianism. Ohio was in 
the hands of the Jeffersonians; they had achieved statehood in 
spite of the Federalists of the territory and nation, and had 
drawn up a constitution which embodied their triumph. The 
constitution-makers of 1802, we need not doubt, had advice from 
Republican leaders throughout the country, who wished to see 
the infant state founded on ‘‘sound’’ political principles.’ 

Confidence in a powerful legislature, checked by frequent clee- 
tion, seems to have been the cardinal principle with the makers 
of the Constitution of 1802. Virtually all appointive offices were 
filled by the General Assembly in joint session. The governor, 
shorn of patronage and denied the veto power, was a figurehead, 
save as he was able by force of personality to make his influence 

1 All Worthington Mss. referred to in this article are to be found in the Ohio State 
Library, Columbus. 

2A letter from Macon to Worthington, written on the eve of the Constitutional 
Convention, Sept. 1, 1802, contains very definite suggestions as to the modifications 
which, from Macon’s point of view, would improve the Constitution of North Caro- 
lina. It would seem that his advice had considerable weight, for his suggestions were 
embodied almost wholly in the Ohio Constitution. This letter, in badly garbled form, 
appears in William H. Smith (ed.), The St. Clair Papers (Cincinnati, 1882), II, 590 ff. 

8 The members of the lower house were elected each October; the senators and 
governor were chosen every two years. 
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felt. St. Clair’s career as territorial governor had convinced 
the leaders of the new state that the executive required careful 
checks if the people were to rule. The legislature overshadowed 
the judiciary also, for all judges were appointed by the two 
houses in joint session for the limited term of seven years.‘ 

Would a legislature, thus powerful, brook limitation from any 
source? Its obvious limitations were prescribed in the consti- 
tutions of the nation and the state. The fact that these consti- 
tutions were written documents and that in theory, at least,’ they 
embodied the decision of ‘*the sovereign people’’ on matters of 
fundamental law, would convince the logically minded advocate 
of legislative supremacy that the ‘‘acts’’ of the legislature need 
not necessarily be ‘‘law’’ in every case. But after admitting 
that an unconstitutional act would be ‘‘no law,’’ he might ask to 
be shown why the legislature was not as fully competent to pass 
on the matter of constitutionality as was any other department 
of government. In fact, he might argue that legislative inter- 
pretation of the constitution would be most consistent with dem- 
ocratic principles, since the legislature might be expected to re- 
flect most adequately the sense of the sovereign people on ques- 
tions of fundamental law. 

The judiciary in several of the older states had asserted that 
the final decision as to the meaning of constitutions rested 

#That Ohio’s Constitution embodied rather extreme views will be seen from a 
comparison with some of the more liberal constitutions of the time. The Pennsyl- 
vania governor, by the Constitution of 1790, had both appointive and veto powers. 
The judiciary, appointed by the governor, held their offices during good behavior. The 
Kentucky Constitution of 1799 also gave the veto power to the governor, though it 
might be over-ridden by a simple majority. The judges, appointed by the governor 
and the senate, held office during good behavior. The Tennessee Constitution of 
1796 was the one most closely followed by the Ohioans. See J. P. Cutler, Life and 
Times of Ephraim Cutler (Cincinnati, 1890), 69. The governor of Tennessee was 
similarly limited both as to the veto and the power of appointment. The judges, 
though appointed as in Ohio, held their offices during good behavior. 

5 The Ohio Constitution, because of some practical considerations, was not sub- 
mitted to the people for ratification. See Cutler, op. cit., 79 ff. There seems to 
have been little criticism of this rather arbitrary circumstance. William Creighton 
Jr., a member of the convention and a prominent man in current affairs, wrote 
Worthington, shortly after the framing of the Constitution: ‘‘The Sovereign People 
continue remarkably quiet. I must relate to you an anecdote of Daniel Hamilton. 
In this place the other day he was asked how the people of his neighborhood liked the 
Constitution. He said they did not like it at all because it had no pictures in it.’’ 
Letter of Dee. 31, 1802, among the Worthington Mss, 
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with them. John Marshall announced the same principle on 
behalf of the federal courts in the vear of Ohio’s admission.® 
The opposing principles, legislative supremacy and judicial re- 
view, engendered conflicts so bitter that they are often recount- 
ed at length in the histories of the nation. The present paper 
proposes to deal with the circumstances of the conflict which the 
contradictory ideas aroused in early Ohio. 


Ohio’s First General Assembly, which met in Mareh and April, 
1803, was almost identical in leadership with the body which had 
framed the Constitution the previous fall.?. The average assem- 
blyman probably did not stand greatly in awe of the Constitu- 
tion. The argument that he and his associates had been em- 
powered in 1802 to bind themselves in 1803, seemed hair-split- 
ting, particularly since the controlling ‘‘ voice of the people’? was 
heard about as distinctly in the one year as the other. The 
record of this first legislature gives a hint of a debate on this 
very question. An act had been passed prescribing the method 
to be used in the election of sheriffs and coroners in certain 
cases. The method was not in agreement with that already laid 
down in the Constitution. Such a precedent appeared danger- 
ous to a group of five senators who appended their names to a 
protest. It may be well to quote a part of their statement: 

‘It will not be denied, that the design of a constitution is to 
prescribe limits to the legislature and officers of government in 
the exercise of their powers, and to defend the people against 
the encroachments of either. Whenever those limits are ex- 
ceeded, all acts and proceedings are unconstitutional, and conse- 
quently void — for the constitution being the supreme law of the 
land, all legislative proceedings and acts of subordinate officers 
repugnant to it, cannot legally exist, without acknowledging the 
absurd opinion that there can be, at the same time, in the same 
county, two conflicting authorities, each supreme and operative. 

‘‘Nor is it important, whether the infringement of the consti- 
tution be in a more or less material point, as the same usurpa- 
tion of power which will warrant it in the smallest degree, will 

6 The reference is of course to Marbury v. Madison. Curiously enough, M. M. 
Granger overlooks this case in his discussion of the precedents of the Ohio judges. 
See his article ‘‘The Judiciary of Ohio,’’ in E. O. Randall and D. J 
History of Ohio (New York, 1912), V, 119. 

7 One-third of the members of the Constitutional Convention were also members of 


the first legislature. This group included, with few exceptions, the leaders of both 
bodies, 


. Ryan (eds.), 
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lead to the annihilation of any part or the whole of that instru- 
ment.’’® 

The argument from silence would lead us to surmise that the 
majority of the legislature held this protest to be fussiness over 
a technicality. It was in accord with the best democratic dogma 
of the day to contend that the sovereign people could do no 
wrong, and that the legislators, as their agents, reflected to an 
extent this infallibility. 

Though the legislature may have held the Constitution to be 
somewhat inconsequential in curbing its power, it made good use 
of the prerogatives which that document granted it. The usual 
machinery for the impeachment and trial of public officers was 
provided by the Constitution. Before the state was four years 
old, two judges had been arraigned before the bar of the Senate, 
found guilty of the charges against them, and relieved of their 
offices. 

In the first instance, William Irvin, associate judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Fairfield County, was impeached, 
articles being presented against him early in the session of the 
Fourth General Assembly, which met in December, 1805.° Irvin 
was accused of having ‘‘conducted himself in a manner highly 
reprehensible, contemptuous and tending to the delay of jus- 
tice.’’ Specifically, he had absented himself from a certain ses- 
sion of the court, thereby preventing its meeting. Furthermore, 
he had declared publicly at Lancaster that he considered the pay 

8 Journal of the Senate of the State of Ohio: First Session of the Legislature, 
Held under the Constitution of the State, A. D. 1803 and of the United States the 
Twenty-Seventh (Chillicothe, 1803) I, 110 ff. Nathaniel Massie, Samuel Huntington, 
William Vance, Joseph Darlington, and Bezaleel Wells were the protesting group. 
Students of Ohio history will recognize that they were notable men. All save Vance 
had been members of the Constitutional Convention. It will be noted that this pro 
test maintains simply that the lawmakers and officials are bound strictly by the Con- 
stitution. Advocates of judicial review maintain in addition that ultimately the 
lawmakers are bound by the Constitution as interpreted by the courts. 

® The whole proceedings of the trial are published as an appendix to the Senate 
Journal of the Fourth G. A. William Irvin should not be confused with William 
W. Irwin, later a judge of the Supreme Court. C. 8. Galbreath has been thus misled 
in his History of Ohio (New York, 1925) II, 365. W. W. Irwin was active in the 
prosecution of the case against Irvin. See Senate Journal of the Fourth G. A., ap- 
pendix, 26. Much contemporary comment on this trial is available. ‘*. . . This 
trial has been nearly as troublesome to us as the trial of Judge Chase was last year to 


the Senate of Congress,’’ wrote Dunean MeArthur to Senator Worthington in his 
letter of Jan. 10, 1806, among the Worthington Mss. 
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of the judges to be inadequate and that he would hold himself at 
liberty to neglect the duties of his office whenever they inter- 
fered with his private concerns. In his defense, Irvin showed 
that his absence from court was a business necessity. As to the 
injudicious remark, he did not deny having made it, but held 
that since it was unaccompanied by an overt act, it was nothing 
more than an opinion, for which he could not justly be tried. 
Although Irvin disclaimed having been actuated by corrupt mo- 
tives, he failed to impress the Senate. He was found guilty by 
an almost unanimous vote, and removed from office. 

Judge W. F. Slaughter, president of the second or middle 
circuit *® of the Court of Common Pleas, was removed from 
office by the Legislature of 1806-1807." In the articles brought 
against him by the House, he was charged with having failed 
to attend or having been tardy at fifteen different sessions of his 
court. The charges were pressed against him after he had 
failed to keep a promise to resign. Slaughter’s reply to the 
charges against him was more ingenious than convincing, one 
defense being the perversity of his horse. Willys Silliman, in 
a letter to Senator Worthington, speaks of the affair, ‘‘ which 
in its management exceeds even the famous, tragical, comical, 
farcical Something of Tom Thumb the Great.’’ ” 

These two removals were doubtless for the betterment of the 
courts of the young state. The legislature was admitting that 
it had acted unwisely in the appointment of these two officials 
and was hastening to remedy the error in judgment. The ap- 
pointment of Levin Belt, a high!y respected Federalist of Chilli- 
cothe, in place of Slaughter, demonstrated the desire to uphold 
the dignity of the courts.” 

10 The three circuits of the Court of Common Pleas comprised the western, middle, 
and eastern counties respectively, and were numbered in that order. 

11 The complete record of the trial is to be found in the appendix of the Senate 
Journal of the Fifth G. A. 

12 This letter, dated Jan. 20, 1807, and that of Governor Tiffin to Worthington of 
Jan. 8, 1807, give an insight into this affair. Found among the Worthington Mss. 

13 Levin Belt, though an avowed Federalist, was for years a power in Ohio poli- 
ties. See H. C. Hockett, Western Influences on Political Parties to 1825 (Columbus, 
1917), 59, n. Mr. Hockett is in error in speaking of Belt as having been elected to 
the Supreme Court of the state in 1807. Nor was he involved in the later impeach- 


ment. Ibid., 60. He was, however, removed from office by the ‘‘sweeping resolu- 
tions’’ of 1810. Senate Journal, Fifth G. A., 176. 
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This same Legislature of 1806-1807 had before it a question of 
much more vital concern to the judiciary than the maleonduct of 
Slaughter. The house in that session seriously considered 
bringing articles of impeachment against Calvin Pease of the 
third circuit for having declared an act of the legislature uncon- 
stitutional and void. 

In the course of his duties in 1806, Judge Pease was called 
upon to decide cases arising under a certain statute passed by 
the Legislature of 1804-1805. This act provided in part that the 
jurisdiction of justices of the peace in civil cases should be co- 
extensive with the townships in which they were elected and that 
jurisdiction should be permitted in cases involving amounts not 
above fifty dollars.'* Pease and his associates in the counties of 
Belmont and Jefferson had declared this act to be unconstitu- 
tional. 

At the time of the passage of the resolution for the investiga- 
tion of Judge Slaughter’s conduct, a committee was appointed 
to look into the conduct of Judge Pease and his associates as 
well. The essence of the report of this committee reads: ‘‘That 
in the opinion of your committee the law is constitutional and 
the decision was erroneous. Your committee further report, 
that notwithstanding they consider the law constitutional, yet 
are of the opinion that the courts have the right to judge of the 
constitutionality of our statutes.’’ ** 

In the Committee of the Whole, a motion was first made to 
amend the report to read: ‘‘That in the opinion of your com- 
mittee the law is constitutional and that the decision was erron- 
eous.’’ This motion lacked two votes of passing, so the group 
friendly to the judges suggested that an amendment be made 
to read: ‘*That in the opinion of vour committee the courts 
have the right to judge the constitutionality of our statutes.’’ 
This amendment failed by one vote. In the apparent deadlock 
it was concluded that the matter should be taken into consider- 
ation by a special committee to report later in the day. The 
select committee reported: ‘‘It is the opinion of your commit- 
tee, that they have no right to interfere with the court in giving 
an opinion as to the constitutionality of a law, unless it appears 

14 Acts of the Third G. A., 21. An effort was made at the time of the passage of 


the act to insert $20 for $50 as the limit of the justice’s competence. 
15 House Journal of the Fifth G. A., 78 ff. 
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they have acted through corrupt motives; and further report 
that there was no evidence before them of the president of the 
third cireuit and his associates having acted through improper 
*? Qn this clearly worded statement the House tied and 
the matter was dropped. 

The issue which was thus delicately dropped by the Legisla- 
ture of 1806-1807 would not stay down, but rose to plague two 
later assemblies. The same ‘‘fifty-dollar law’’ which had evoked 
the Pease decision came before the Supreme Court of the state 
in August, 1807. A certain Danivi M’Faddon brought suit 
against Benjamin Rutherford for tiirty-two dollars before Jus- 
tice Hough of Steubenville. M’Fadden obtained a judgment, 
but Rutherford on a writ of certiorari carried the case to the 
Court of Common Pleas of Jefferson County. The decision of 
the Cireuit Court upheld that of the Justice Court, so Ruther- 
ford obtained a hearing before the Supreme Court of the state 
at its Steubenville session,’® on a writ of error. Sinee in Ohio’s 
history this case is comparable to that of Marbury v. Madison 
in the history of the United States, the line of reasoning followed 
by the judges deserves examination. The opinion of Chief Jus- 
tice Samuel Huntington is possibly the more complete, that of 
Judge Tod tending merely to supplement it." 

The essential point to be examined by the court, according to 
Huntington, was the constitutionality of the act in question. He 
proposed, first of all, to examine the right of the court to deter- 
mine matters of constitutionality. This was a ‘‘respect due to 
the legislative body,’’ particularly since those who had not 
studied the matter might be inclined to question this power of 
the court. The court, Huntington insisted, was not desirous of 
altering or repealing any law, ‘‘but when the case occurs, they 
must in compliance with their duty, compare the legislative act 
with the Constitution, and if they find such act contrary to the 
constitution, or prohibited by it . . . it is the duty of the 

16 House Journal of the Seventh G. A,, 123. The Supreme Court, aceording to the 
system then in use, held a session in each county seat during the course of the year. 

17 The reported cases of the Supreme Court of Ohio do not antedate 1823, the year 
when the sessions en banc were inaugurated. Fortunately the opinions in this nota- 
ble ease were printed in the Scioto Gazette and reprinted in the Liberty Hall and 


Cincinnati Mercury, Nov. 3, and 10, 1807. William Sprigg, the third judge of the 
court, did not sit in this case, for some obseure reason. 


motives. 
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court to declare it no law.’’ This stand he justified by the logi- 
cal formula used with such effect by Marshall: That since the 
Constitution is the supreme law and paramount to any legisla- 
tive act, it follows that any act of the legislature beyond the 
bounds prescribed by the Constitution must be without authority 
and invalid. ‘To hold otherwise would force one of two absurd 
conclusions, either that there could be two supreme authorities 
within the state, or that the Constitution was itself void. 

The faet that the judiciary was appointed by the legislature, 
Huntington contended, should not lead to the conclusion that 
the source of its authority was in that body. The Constitution 
did give the right to the legislature of marking out the duties of 
the several courts, ‘‘but this power, by no means implies the 
right to deprive the judiciary of that authority which the consti- 
tution invests in it, and requires it to exercise.’? The power of 
judicial review, far from being a usurpation by the courts of 
legislative authority, Huntington held to be a healthful check on 
that body. In fact, this power of the courts was the only check 
on the proceedings of the legislature."* Little danger of usurpa- 
tion of power by the courts could exist, since judicial review 
could be exercised only as a part of the usual business of the 
courts in trying cases. 

After thus justifying the practice of judicial review in a gen- 
eral way, Huntington proceeded to the particular application. 
The Ohio Constitution of 1802 states that ‘‘the right of trial by 
jury shall be inviolate.’’ He held that the right to be thus pre- 
served was guaranteed by the articles of government in force at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution. The Ordinance of 
1787 specified that trial by jury was a right to which one was 
always entitled. The Constitution of the United States provides 
that the right of jury trial shall be had in all matters save those 
of simple contraets involving sums under twenty dollars. It 
was clear, therefore, that the act in question was unconstitu- 
tional, since by its provisions civil cases involving as high as 
fifty dollars might be settled without jury. Nor did the right of 
appeal from the justice courts modify the question, for the right 
guaranteed was that of trial not of final decision by a jury. 

18 In Huntington’s opinion, we find most clearly stated an essential point in the 


doctrine of judicial nullification, ie. that the legislature is ultimately bound by the 
courts’ interpretation of the Constitution. 
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Huntington on the vasis of this reasoning rendered the deci- 
sion that the judgment of the Court of Common Pleas should be 
reversed. In thus setting aside an act of the legislature, Hunt- 
ington said that he was not unaware that the judgment of the 
supreme courts of the nation and of several states would uphold 
him, but he did not choose to cite them, since he would not have 
hesitated to have given a different opinion had he thought that 
these decisions were erroneous. 

Judge Tod arrived at a similar conclusion by much the same 
line of argument.’® He demonstrated how it was logically im- 
possible to have at the same time a supreme legislature and a 
constitution which was supreme law. That the legislature must 
be subordinate he regarded as the inevitable consequence in gov- 
ernments with written constitutions. If all the acts of the legis- 
lature were held to be binding on the courts, it was inevitable 
that at times the Constitution must be held to be subordinate to 
the legislature. The assertion of supremacy by the legislature, 
he pointed out, would be an encroachment on the sovereignity 
of the people as expressed in the Constitution which they had 
‘ordained and established.”’ 

In taking up the specific question, Tod held the ‘‘fifty-dollar 
law’’ to be unconstitutional in that it did not preserve inviolate 
the right of trial by jury. The right of appeal from the decision 
of the magistrate did not alter the facts, since if appeal were 
necessary, it was evident that the right of jury trial was not pre- 
served as a perfect right. 

The importance of the principles thus announced by Hunting- 
ton and Tod was quickly recognized. The opinions were widely 
circulated through the newspapers and before the meeting of the 
General Assembly in December, 1807, every legislator was well 
acquainted with the sensational pronouncement of the Supreme 
Court: A Chillicothe correspondent of the Liberty Hall of Cin- 
cinnati gave a lively description of the scene at the state capital: 

‘*In this town, the present seat of our government, all is bustle 
and contradiction. Legislators, governors, judges, lawyers and 
farmers, are all together pell-mell. ‘The constitution of the 
state is violated,’ say the judges, ‘and your fifty-dollar act is 
void.’ Legislators retort and enquire of the judges, who author- 
ized them to arraign the constitutionality of laws sanctioned by 

19 Liberty Hell and Cincinnati Mercury, Nov. 10, 1807. ; 
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the legislature: ‘Hath not the potter power over the clay?’ Law- 
vers support the judges as a co-ordinate, not a subordinate 
branch of the government, and farmers contend, that all the 
justices and constables of the state are ruined if the fifty-dollar 
act be not supported at all hazard. The first arguing from prin 
ciple, the latter from consequence. . .’’*° 

Acting Governor Kirker’s message called attention to the 
difficulty of collecting sums between twenty and fifty dollars re- 
sulting from the decision of the courts. He trusted that an 
adjustment would be made by the General Assembly.*! Thomas 
Worthington was a member of the House that session,** and he 
was appointed chairman of a committee to investigate the deci- 
sion of the court. Benjamin Hough and W. W. Irwin were 
appointed with him. They reported a resolution: ‘*That the 
judges of this state are not authorized by the constitution, to set 
aside any act of the legislature by declaring the law unconstitu- 
tional or null and void.’’** Two or three days were spent in 
debating this resolution, and on January 4 it was approved in 
the House by a vote of eighteen to twelve. It did not pass the 
Senate, however, and the supporters of the resolution in the 
House seemed to shrink from following it up with impeachment.** 
Perhaps the political excitement over the contested governor- 
ship was sufficient for one session. Nathaniel Massie of Chilli- 
eothe and Return Jonathan Meigs Jr. of Marietta had been rival 
‘andidates in a special election called to fill a vacancy created 
by the resignation of Governor Tiffin. Meigs had a clear ma 
jority, but a question arose as to his eligibility to office from the 
standpoint of residence. Massie pushed the contest, apparently 
not so much on his own behalf as in the interest of his friend, 
Thomas Kirker, acting-governor.*’ The Massie-Kirker cause 
won after considerable excitement. Kirker was continued as 
temporary governor and the legislature busied itself with mak- 
ing better machinery for taking care of disputed elections. 

The vear 1808 was one of considerable political interest, for in 

20 Jan. 11, 1808. 

21 Ibid., Dee 28, 1807. 

22 Worthington had drawn the short term as U. 8. senator. 

23 Liberty Hall, Jan. 11, 1808. House Journal of the Sixth G. A., 43 ff. 

24 The attitude of the Senate in regard to the resolution passed by the House 
showed clearly that impeachment proceedings would be futile. 

25D. M. Massie, Nathaniel Massie, a Pioneer of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1896), 93 ff. 
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addition to the presidential election, a rather sharp three-sided 
fieht took place for the governorship. Thomas Kirker was a 
minor contender, the true contest being between Thomas Worth- 
ington and Samuel Huntington. In the outcome, Huntington 
won by a margin of 1700 votes.** 

In politics all three candidates were nominally Democratic- 
Republicans and most accounts seek to explain this and other 
early elections in Ohio as personal contests. Chief Justice 
Huntington’s candidacy brought the court contest into the elee- 
tion of 1808, although it would not be true, probably, to say that 
this was the sole issue. Worthington, by his activities in the 
previous legislature, had shown himself firmly in opposition to 
judicial ‘‘eneroachment.’’ ‘‘You have rendered yourself ex- 
tremely obnoxious to our Judges by attempting to set bounds to 
their ambition,’’ wrote Benjamin Tappan to Worthington.” 
Huntington was a Connecticut man, and naturally relied on the 
New England settlements for strong support. The Federalists 
as a party had no candidate, but there seems little doubt that 
they supported Huntington whole-heartedly. ‘‘A Federalist 
Lawyer,’’ writing in the Chillicothe Supporter two years later, 
attributed Huntington’s victory to the Federalist vote. The 
Federalists supported him, this writer says, ‘‘because Gen. 
Worthington and his friends placed the controversy on such 
grounds as left them no alternative.’’ * 

Calvin Pease, circuit judge of the district where the New Eng- 
land vote was the strongest, campaigned actively in behalf of 
Huntington.” This was to be expected, for both Pease and 

26 Samuel Huntington, 7,293. 

Thos. Worthington, 5,601. 
Thos. Kirker, 3,397. 

27 Letter dated Sept. 15, 1808, among the Worthington Mss. Ephraim Quinby, in 
a letter of Dec. 24, 1808, tells Worthington that the support which he had given the 
latter had caused him to incur ‘‘the displeasure of the high court party — The Judi- 
ciary, dictatorial court of infallibility, whose decision is paramount to the voice of 
the great mass of the people and their constituted sages.’’ 

2 Aug. 11, 1810. 

“9 Pease organized a meeting at Warren, in Trumbull County, for the purpose of 
nominating Huntington. The whole affair seemed prearranged according to Tap- 
pan’s letter to Worthington, Sept. 15, 1808, among the Worthington Mss. ‘*. ‘ 
Almost every Federalist of any consequence in the county had by accident got to 
Warren at the sitting of ‘he Supreme Court and by those gentlemen it was proposed 
to have a meeting for the purpose of nominating a candidate. Mr. Tanner, one of 
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Huntington represenied the Connecticut tradition and, more- 
over, Pease clearly was to rise or fall with Huntington and Tod 
in any controversy involving the courts. 

Though Judge Huntington was elected governor, by the grace 
of Federalist support and the division of the opposition, it did 
not follow that the General Assembly elected with him was 
friendly to the courts. The contrary seemed to be the case, for 
within a few days after the meeting of the legislature, the house 
had a committee at work inquiring into the official conduct of 
Huntington, Tod, and Pease, with the privilege, ‘‘to exhibit 
articles of impeachment, or report otherwise.’’ °° 

The committee reported articles of impeachment against both 
Tod and Pease, but not against Huntington.** The articles 
against Pease were three in number and were voted on and ap- 
proved separately by the House. First, it was charged, he had 
declared a clause of the act prescribing the duties of justices of 
the peace and constables to be unconstitutional and had set 
aside the judgment of a justice for this reason, in a certain case 
heard at the June session, 1808, in Trumbull County. The sec- 
ond point was the one most ardently pressed later. It charged 
that in hearing the case of Wadsworth v. Braynard, which had 
come to trial in Trumbull County in June, 1808, Pease had acted 
in willful violation of the fifth section of the act organizing the 
Court of Common Pleas.** This section stated that the Court of 
Common Pleas should have original jurisdiction in all eases of 
law and equity where the matter in dispute exceeded the juris- 
diction of the justice courts. The specified cases involved some- 
thing over twenty dollars, yet Pease had heard it on an original 
writ, although it was clearly a case for the justice courts, if the 
‘“*fifty-dollar law’’ were respected. The third article charged 
that Pease, ‘‘at divers times did adjudicate and determine, that 
the most violent Federalists in this part of the state, was elected chairman & John 
S. Edwards see. The names of Huntington, Worthington and Kirker were men- 

| tioned. When it was proposed to nominate Huntington the vote was put — 60 voting 
to run Huntington & 27 dissenting; nearly all the republicans in the room were in 


the minority. . .’’ Elsewhere in this letter Tappan mentions the activity of Pease. 
30 House Journal of the Seventh G. A., 47. 


81 A number of attempts were made to discharge the committee from its duty so 


far as Huntington was concerned. These were unsuccessful till late in the session. 
Ibid., 292 ff. 


82 Acts of the Third G. A., chap. iii, see. 5. 
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the court had full power to set aside, suspend and declare null 
and void, any act or acts of the legislature,’’ and that he had 
done so in certain cases, ‘‘to the great perversion of justice, and 
the open violation of the constitution and laws of this state.’’ ** 

The report against Tod consisted of one article only, a master- 
piece of legal verbiage. The gist of the charge was that he had, 
in the ease of Rutherford v. M’Faddon, adjudged the fifth see- 
tion of the ‘*justice’’ act unconstitutional, null, and void. This 
action, the committee averred, was ‘‘to the evil example of all 
vood citizens of the state of Ohio . . . contrary to its con- 
stitution and laws; disgraceful to his own character as a judge, 
and degrading to the honor and the dignity of the state of 
Ohio.’’ ** 

The machinery of impeachment trials was working smoothly, 
due to almost annual use. The indictments were presented to 
the offenders and the dates were set for their appearance before 
the Senate, sitting as a high court. Judge Tod’s appearance 
was first requested, and on appearing he asked for a week’s 
time in which to prepare his defense. On January 9, he ap- 
peared with counsel and the trial commenced. Four of Ohio’s 
prominent attorneys appeared for Tod: Wm. Creighton Jr. and 
Henry Brush of Chillicothe, Jacob Burnet of Cincinnati, and 
Lewis Cass,*° a rapidly rising lawyer and politician. 

The journal of this trial * records little more than a bare out- 
line of the proceedings. We must trust that the formal reply 
of Tod to the articles and the reply of the House to this defense 
present the gist of the arguments. Tod’s reply was a clear-cut 
defense of the right and duty of the court to review the work of 
the legislature. He first sketched the case of Rutherford v. 
M’Faddon, admitting that he had held an act of the legislature 
to be void, and stated the grounds on which he had done so. He 
held that in nullifying an act of the legislature he was settling 

83 House Journal of the Seventh G. A., 73 ff. 

34 [bid., 79 ff. 

88 A letter written by State Senator Stephen Wood to E. A. Brown before the 
trial, reports that it was rumored that Cass had refused to serve Tod as counsel. It 
was being talked that Cass had a good opportunity of succeeding to any vacancy that 
might oceur in the Supreme Court. Letter among Brown Mss. in the Ohio State 
Library in Columbus. 

86 Appendix to Senate Journal of the Seventh G. A. 
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a question judicial in character and cognizable to his court. He 
disclaimed having had any wicked motive, but on the contrary 
asserted that he had been actuated solely by a sense of duty. 
He held that he might properly rest his case at this point, since 
it was clear that rendering a decision could not be accounted to 
him as a crime if no malicious motive were provable. He chose, 
however, to state the principles which had led him to exercise 
the power of vetoing a legislative act. 

His line of argument was, of course, similar to that which he 
had advaneed in the case of Rutherford v. M’Faddon. He sum- 
marized his point in the following succinct way: ‘‘If an act is 
passed forbidden by the constitution, it is absolutely void. 
Though it has all the outward forms of law, yet it has not the 
authority of law. An aet to be binding, must be passed by com- 
petent authority. The legislature having no power to pass an 
unconstitutional act, all their unconstitutional acts therefore, 
must necessarily be null and void.’’ The nature of judicial an- 
thority made it inevitable that judges would be confronted with 
the duty of determining cases in which the constitutionality of 
legislative acts would be called in question. ‘‘The power ex- 
ercised by this respondent, sitting in his judicial capacity, in the 
case of Rutherford v. M’Faddon appears, and did then appear 
to him, as a power appertaining to our courts. This conviction 
was wrought in his mind at an early hour in his political life. 
A careful and attentive enquiry, into the nature of our govern- 
ment, into the character and extent of constitutional rights and 
privileges, confirmed his first impressions. The oath he has 
taken induced the investigation and his conscience and judgment 
approbate his conduct.’’ 

He reminded the court, however, that he was not bound to 
answer for the correctness of his principles, though he thought 
them incontestable, but only for the correctness of his motives 
in rendering the opinion. He also called attention to the fact 
that if the impeachment proceedings should succeed in this case, 
the tenure of judges, as a result, would be dependent on the will 
of the legislature. 


The reply of the house managers to Tod’s defense enters at 
once into the examination of what they term the main issue: 
Have the courts the right to set aside acts of the legislature as 
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unconstitutional? This power, since it is nowhere expressly 
stated, must be shown to exist by necessary implication. An 
examination of this question led to an analysis of the powers 
of the different branches of the government. The legislative 
function was held to be the power to declare ‘* what is or what is 
not law.’? The duty of the judiciary consisted in expounding 
the laws in conformity with the intention of the law-makers. 
This exposition was held to be the true limit of the right of the 
courts to say ‘‘what law is.’’ 

After laying down these principles the managers pointed to 
some difficulties which would arise if the practice of judicial re- 
view were sanctioned. If a law were put in force and later de- 
clared to be unconstitutional, property rights would in the mean- 
time be endangered. What, asked the managers, would prevent 
one set of judges from reversing the opinion of their predeces- 
sors in office? If the decision reversed involved the constitu- 
tionality of an aet, it was clear that in one instance or the other 
a law had been unconstitutionally suspended.” The principle 
of judicial review once established would make the aid of the 
judges requisite in every legislative act, which would erect the 
courts into a legislative body. The principle would destroy the 
confidence of the people in the legislature and would make the 
courts virtually omnipotent. Certainly a power so great as this, 
fraught with such consequences, could not have passed into the 
Constitution by implication. 

The only argument in favor of judicial review which deserved 
consideration, according to the managers, was that it might con- 
stitute an essential check on the legislature. But sufficient 
checks were already placed on that body, since the houses tended 
to check each other, and the most valid check of all lay with the 
people in the annual elections. Tod’s defense on the ground of 
the unimpeachable character of his motives put the question on 
an impossible basis, since a man’s motives cannot be judged 
save by his actions. In conclusion the managers warned the 
court that they must distinguish in this case between a mere 
error in opinion and a usurpation of power. The true question 
before the Senate was ‘‘if the constitution or laws of this state 


87 This would be unlawful according to art. 8, see. 9, of the Ohio Constitution. 
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have been essentially violated by the respondent in the exercise 
of a power not delegated to him.”’ 

live days were consumed in the trial, so it is evident that 
elaborate arguments must have been presented on either side. 
The speech of Lewis Cass in Tod’s defense was highly praised 
by a contributor to the Chillicothe Supporter who signed himself 
‘*A Stranger.’’** Cass’s speech, he wrote, ‘‘was such as did 
honor to his head and heart. His language was correct, bold 
and energetic. It discovered ingenuity, good reasoning and 
sterling merit.”’ 

The vote of the Senate, taken on January 20, stood guilty fif- 
teen, not guilty nine. Since a two-thirds majority was required 
for conviction, Tod eseaped by the narrow margin of one vote. 
The Chillicothe Supporter carried a somewhat biased but inter 
esting account of the trial. 

‘*It is not in our power to give even a satisfactory sketch of 
this interesting trial. It would occupy too much of our paper. 
The subject was under discussion from Monday until Friday. 
The proceedings were perfectly novel, as it was not pretended by 
the managers, that the judge was guilty of any criminal act, in 
pursuance of any criminal intent. For the first time in the 
world, a criminal court was engaged in the trial of a man for a 
criminal offence, who was on all hands acknowledged to be guilty 
of no crime. The chairman of the managers, in the opening of 
the prosecution, declared that he set out, Columbus like, to navi 
gate a new ocean, and trace out an unbeaten path. The declar- 
ation was strictly true, and our sister states will no doubt be sur- 
prised, that Ohio, the youngest state in the Union, should em- 
bark on such a novel and adventurous expedition, and they no 
doubt will rejoice that a few skilful and patriotic senators, have 
stood firm at the helm, and navigated her back to port, her crew 
all safe and her constitution sound.’ 

The members of the anti-court party were so angered by their 
failure to convict Tod that they contemplated immediate ad- 
journment. They did vent their spleen by proposing to increase 
the jurisdiction of justices from fifty to one hundred dollars in 
disputed civil eases and to two hundred in undisputed cases.*” 

38 Jan. 26, 1809, 

39 Jan. 26, 1809, 

40 House Journal of the Seventh G. A., 164 ff. The act finally passed at this ses 


sion substituted $70 for the original $50 in the act which had been in dispute. Acts 
of the Seventh G. A., 257. 
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Though Tod had escaped by a margin of one vote it was not 
at all clear that Pease would be equally fortunate.*! The first 
charge against him, that he had held the ‘‘fifty-dollar law’’ null 
and void, he answered by defending the practice of judicial re- 
view. His defense may be summarized by repeating his most 
telling illustration. If A and B should come into court, A claim- 
ing a right seeured by the Constitution and B a right secured by 
an act of the legislature, it was plain that each had a right to a 
hearing. If it be true that the Constitution is the supreme law, 
then the court must unavoidably uphold the right of A, if he 
prove his contention.** Pease gave definite citations to federal 
and state cases supporting the practice oi judicial review. The 
second charge was that he had heard on an original writ a case 
properly within the jurisdiction of the justice courts, according 
to the ‘*fifty-dollar law.’’ This charge he parried by denying 
the facts as stated by the prosecution. The third charge was a 
general one, to the effect that at divers times Pease had deter- 
mined that the courts had full power to set aside acts of the leg- 
islature. Against this charge Pease entered a demurrer, which 
the Senate sustained, on the ground of its indefiniteness. On the 
first charge, he was acquitted unanimously, on the second, the 
vote was fifteen to nine against him, individual senators voting 
identically as they had in Tod’s ease. 

The gravest crisis in the history of the Ohio judiciary passed 
with the aequittal of Judges Tod and Pease. The judges were 
later attacked with greater success from a different angle, as 
we shall see. Nevertheless, it probably is not over-emphasiz- 
ing the importance of this episode to hold that it marks in Ohio 
the establishment of the principle of judicial review for which 
John Marshall was contending in the national arena. 

The judges, as we have seen, contended that judicial review 
was a natural outgrowth of two principles, the separation of 
powers and the recognition of a written constitution as supreme 
law. This argument emphasized the fact that the Constitution 
was the establishment of the sovereign people and was sacred 
for that reason. At an earlier period in our national history, 
judicial review had been associated with the revolutionary right 

41 Letter of Creighton to Massie. Massie, op. cit., 257. 

42 Appendix to Senate Journal of the Seventh G. A.,, 30 ff. 
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of anyone to refuse obedience to acts contrary to ‘‘common right 
and reason.’’** The point of view of the Ohio judges was that 
currently held. As early as 1787, North Carolina judges had 
justified judicial nullification on identical grounds. 

The house managers did not choose to attack the supremacy of 
the Constitution, but they called in question the theory of the 
separation of powers, assuming, apparently, that the legislative 
was a general governing power, rather than a lawmaking power 
specifically. They did not deny that the legislature was bound 
by the Constitution, but did deny that the legislature was bound 
by the courts’ interpretation of that document.** Although the 
judges seemed hesitant in saying so, the implication is clear that 
they held that the other departments were bound to respect thie 
judiciary as the ultimate authority on the meaning of the Con- 
stitution. 

Tod, in his reply, stated that ‘‘from an early hour in his politi- 
eal life’’ he had held that the power of review properly apper- 
tained to the courts. ‘This makes the reader curious to know 
something of Tod’s background.** He was born in Suffield, Con- 
necticut, in 1773. Suffield was also the early home of Pease. 
After graduating from Yale in 1795, Tod entered the law school 
conducted by Judge Tapping Reeve in Litchfield. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1797, and in 1800 removed to Youngstown, 
Ohio. Fora time he was the private secretary of Governor St. 
Clair.” He acted as prosecuting attorney of Trumbull County 
for a short time. He was made judge of the state Supreme 
Court in April, 1806, filling a vacancy caused by the resignation 
of William Sprigg. 


43 Otis’ stand in the Writs of Assistance case was so based. 

44 Bayard v. Singleton, 1 Martin, 42. 

45 This stand is reminiscent of Jefferson. See his letter to W. H. Torrance, 
June 11, 1815, in Paul Leicester Ford (ed.) The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (New 
York, 1892-99), IX, 516. Jefferson’s advice was asked in the Ohio crisis. See letter 
of L. J. Williams, July, 1809, in Worthington C. Ford (ed.), Thomas Jefferson Corre 
spondence Printed from the Originals in the Collection of William K. Bizby (Bos 
ton, 1916), 181. If Jefferson ever replied to this letter, the answer has not come to 
light. 

16 See Western Law Monthly, Aug. 1863, p. 9 ff. 

47 It is possible that Tod’s friendship for St. Clair was used against him. Tod 
wrote a letter to Madison pleading the cause of St. Clair at the time of the latter’s 
quarrel with the advocates of statehood. Smith, op. cit., II, 584 ff. 
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In this background, one immediately seizes upon Tod’s attend- 
ance at Litchfield as a high point. That school, renowned then, 
was shortly to be recognized as the outstanding law school of the 
country. The list of leading lawyers, judges, and statesmen 
among the alumni of the school is indeed imposing." At the 
time of Tod’s attendance, the school was conducted by Reeves 
alone. Gould, the great expounder of Blackstone, who did so 
much to add to the later renown of the school, became associated 
with it in 1798. Blackstone’s doctrine of legislative supremacy 
must have been tempered by Reeves to suit American students, 
otherwise Tod could scarcely have come to Ohio so well versed 
in the American doctrine of the separation of powers. 

Calvin Pease, Tod’s intimate friend, received his training in 
the office of Gideon Granger, his brother-in-law. He came to 
Ohio and to Trumbull County in 1800, possibly along with Tod. 
He was made clerk of the Court of Common Pleas of the North- 
west Territory and on the organization of the state was made 
president of the eastern district of the Court of Common Pleas.” 

Samuel Huntington was born in Coventry, Connecticut, in 
1765. He was adopted and educated by his uncle, Samuel Hunt 
ington, a signer of the Declaration of Independence and a gov- 
ernor of the state. He was graduated from Yale in 1785 and 
traveled abroad for a time. He removed from Connecticut to 
Ohio in 1801. Almost immediately he came into prominence in 
the polities of the state. He was a member of the Constitutional 
Convention and was appointed one of the first judges of the 
Supreme Court. 

This much must be said concerning the background of the 
three judges, for their common environment and similar train- 
ing, and their probable intimate friendship, are doubtless factors 
to be weighed in accounting for their common point of view on 
questions of constitutional law. It remains to show briefly the 
political effects in Ohio of the bitterly fought battle against the 

48 Tod attended the school some years in advance of John C. Calhoun, perhaps the 
most famous alumnus of the institution. The most accessible accounts of the school 
are possibly those in William M. Meigs, The Life of John Caldwell Calhoun (New 
York, 1917), I, 75 ff. and John D. Wade, Augustus Baldwin Longstreet (New York, 
1924), 39 ff. 

19 See Western Law Monthly, June, 1863. 
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judiciary. To trace the topie in detail would lead to a field 
which is properly another chapter in the history of the state. 

The opening shot of a rather sharp political battle was fired by 
a writer signing himself ‘‘A Lawyer”’ in a contribution to the 
Chillicothe Supporter of Dee. 30, 1809. He called attention to 
the fact that the seventh anniversary of Ohio’s statehood was 
only a few months off and that it would be recalled that the 
Constitution provided that a number of officials, including the 
judges of the Supreme and the inferior courts should hold their 
offices for seven years. ‘*. . . It seems to me most rational,” 
wrote the lawyer, ‘‘that the words ‘shall hold their offices for 
seven vears’ create an entire integral term, at the end of which 
all the offices become vacant, and the power of appointment re- 
turns again to the people.’’ 

This was the forewarning of a resolution shortly passed by 
the General Assembly, which was then in session. This rather 
clumsily worded measure, after stating the seven-year provision 
of the Constitution, read: 

‘“*Resolved, . . . that the constitution of this state hav- 
ing limited and defined the term of office of the judges of the 
supreme court and the presidents and associate judges of the 
courts of common pleas . . . and also the mode of filling 
vacancies which may occur in those offices, that in filling such 
vacancies by the legislature, it cannot of right be construed to 
extend beyond the end of the original term for which their 
predecessor could have constitutionally served, had no such va- 
‘ancies taken place.’’ °° 

The bearing of this resolution on the situation is patent. At 
one sweep it would vacate all offices and make it possible to fill 
the judgeships with men amenable to the will of the majority of 
the legislature. Pease, having had his office sinee 1803, recog- 
nized that his service would end in 1810, unless he should be 
reappointed. It was different with Tod, for he had come into 
office in 1806 under what was then the current impression that 
his office would continue till 1813. It is not surprising that we 
find the opposition to the resolution largely made up of the 
group which had defended the judges in the impeachment pro- 
ceedings of the previous year. 

Other issues were tied up with the so-ealled ‘*sweeping-resolu- 

50 Acts of the Eighth G. A., 349 ff. 
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tions.’’ Chillicothe was not designated as the permanent capi- 
tal. and the time had come to determine the location of the per 
manent seat of government. The charge was openly made that 
the offices placed at the disposal of the legislature by the sweep- 
ing resolution were used to obtain votes for the removal of the 
eapital to Zanesville.” 

Thomas Seott, W. W. Irwin, and Ethan Allen Brown were 
elected to fill the supreme bench when it should become vacant in 
April, 1810. Irwin, as senator, had voted for finding Tod guilty. 
i. A. Brown and Thomas Scott, while not members of the legis- 
lature, had been openly talked of to fill any vacancies which 
might occur at the time of the impeachment.** There seems to 
be conclusive evidence that the judges chosen were, or at least 
were thought to be, not-too-ardent supporters of the authority 
of the courts.*® 

In the face of this success of the opponents of judicial review, 
it may seem as if the victory of Pease and Tod in the previous 
vear was a barren one. This, together with the fact that the 
“fifty-dollar act’? was supplanted by one giving the justices 
jurisdiction to seventy dollars, leads one to question whether 
the practice of judicial review was established after all. Un- 
questionably, for several years judges were hesitant in exercis- 
ing the power.** A search of the state records fails to disclose 
any later attempt to call in question the use of the power by im- 
peachment proceedings. In 1815, Pease was appointed to the 

5t Duncan McArthur wrote as follows to the Chillicothe Fredonian, Oct. 9, 1811: 
‘*Was not the seat of government removed from Chillicothe to Zanesville by political 
gambling, and did not Mr. Tiffin’s sweeping resolution furnish the funds which were 
employed for the purpose; and did not those who wished a removal, form themselves 
into a gambling party and play off the offices which were made vacant by the said 
resolution, for the seat of government?’’ 

52 See letter of Stephen Wood to E, A. Brown, Jan. 6, 1809. 

53 John Hamri congratulated E. A. Brown on his election in terms thus jubilant: 
‘*Thanks to a good destiny! The Democracy of Ohio is yet triumphant — the insidi 
ousness of quiddism and the wickedness of federalism to the contrary notwithstand 
’? The term ‘‘quid’’ was used to designate the minority Republicans in this 
period. This letter of Feb. 11, 1810, is among the Brown Mss. 

54 See J. H. Hixson, ‘‘ The Judicial Veto in Ohio’’ (Master’s thesis, Ohio State 
University, 1922). Mr. Hixson has made a painstaking analysis of the eases in 


ing. 


Ohio in which acts of the legislature have been negatived by the Supreme Court. 
He discusses only such cases as are recorded in the published reports. His study, 
therefore, does not antedate 1823, although he gives a brief reference to the trial of 
Tod and Pease. 
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Supreme Bench and in the same year Tod became presiding 
judge of the third cireut of the Court of Common Pleas. This 
would seem to be a vindication. 

An ardent effort was made in the Legislature of 1810-11 to re- 
peal the sweeping resolution. Former Judge Tod, now a sena. 
tor from Trumbull County introduced a motion to that end.’ 
The Senate passed the repealing motion by a majority of a single 
vote. In the House there was a tie, which was not broken. 
‘‘Whether our former proceedings were right or wrong, I think 
it is well that those Lordly aristocrats have received a check. 
The sweeping resolution (as they are pleased to say) remains 
as it was. . .’? So wrote David Purviance, the Campbellite 
preacher, to Senators Worthington and Campbell, in a letter 
reviewing the work of the session, of which he was a member.‘ 

A new element was added to the fracas when the Ohio Tam- 
many Society suddenly loomed into prominence as a political 
power. Full comment on this interesting outcropping in Ohio’s 
political history cannot be made in this paper.” There is evi- 
dence that the group which had sponsored the sweeping resolu- 
tion was somewhat alarmed at the strength of the opposition 
which that measure aroused, and took refuge in the Tammany 
organization. Certain it is that the group which defeated the 
resolution to repeal the sweeping resolves was largely made up 
of the followers of St. Tammany. The division within the Re- 
publican Party over the court question and the sweeping resolu- 
tion crystallized into definite Tammany and anti-Tammany 
groups which were united with difficulty when the winning of the 
War of 1812 became the all-absorbing problem. 

55 For comment, see letter from the Zanesville correspondent of the Chillicothe 
Supporter, Jan. 12, 1811. The sweeping resolution was repealed by the General As 


sembly of the following year. See letter of Silliman to Worthington, Jan, 12, 1512, 
among the Worthington Mss. 

56 Letter of Jan. 29, 1811, among the Worthington Mss. 

57 See Gustavus Myers, The History of Tammany Hall (New York, 1901) for the 
circumstances of the founding of the Tammany Order. His work deals only with 
the famous New York organization. Samuel W. Williams has written ‘‘The Tam- 
many Society in Ohio,’’ in the Ohio Archeological and Historical Society Publica 
tions, XXII, 349-70. See also his Pictures of Early Methodism in Ohio (Cincinnati, 
1909), for an interesting chapter on ‘‘Methodism and Tammany.’’ Among the 
leaders of the Ohio organization in the period 1810-12 were Edward Tiffin, Thomas 
Worthington, Daniel Symmes, W. W. Irwin, E. A. Brown, Benjamin Hough, C. A. 
Norton, and Dr. John Hamm. 























ROOSEVELT AND THE ELECTIONS OF 1884 AND 1888 
By James C. Maun 


There are two Theodore Roosevelts; one, the man of history; 
the other, an heroie image created by the Roosevelt Legend. The 
first is all but unknown. The second has long been a household 
name, and stands as the symbol of frustrated hopes — the hero 
whom the small boy in every admirer would like to have been. 
The Legend has so completely overgrown the facts of Roose- 
velt’s career that it is next to impossible to distinguish and sep- 
arate the false from the true. Uneritical admirers have writ- 
ten numerous books of varying degrees of unreliability. Some 
authors pretend to have first-hand information derived from per- 
sonal experience and contacts. Too often their writing proves to 
be merely recollections, unsupported by documentary evidence, 
through which the author enjoys vicariously the reflected glory 
of an association with a prominent man. Others have received 
the personal sanction of Roosevelt for what they have written, or 
have had aecess to the Roosevelt Papers, or both. Roosevelt him- 
self wrote voluminously and vigorously of his own career. Such 
books as these, in view of their origin have been given consider- 
able weight as historical evidence. The critical reader, how- 
ever, finds. that these ‘‘authoritative’’ books present wide diver- 
gencies in statement of facts. They agree mainly in one general 
characteristic —the canonization of Roosevelt. A few books 
have been written by hostile critics, but in these one expects to 
find a clear-cut disagreement with the Legend, and considering 
the emotional basis of Roosevelt’s hold on the popular imagina- 
tion —and the historian’s imagination as well — such books 
must be used with caution if the critical historian expects to re- 
ceive a hearing. It has been impossible under these cireum- 
stances to arrive at satisfactory conclusions until a considerable 
body of contemporary papers became available. This deficiency 
has been remedied in a limited degree by the recent publication 
of selected letters of Roosevelt and some of his contemporaries, 
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together with other corroborative materials. While not sufi- 
cient to make possible the rewriting of the biography of Roose 
velt as a whole, the material is sufficient to make a beginning. 
Several significant episodes in his career can now be restated 
with a reasonable degree of conclusiveness. 

Roosevelt served three terms in the New York Assembly 
(1882, 1883, 1884) but did not run for reélection in 1884. He 
was chosen as one of the four delegates-at-large from the state 
to the Republican National Convention which met in Chicago in 
June, where his support was given to Edmunds for presidential] 
nominee. Although outspoken in his opposition to Arthur, he 
Was even more strongly opposed to Blaine, the successful can- 
didate. After the convention he went to Dakota, where he had 
an interest in a cattle ranch, remaining about a month. On his 
return to New York during July he announced that he would not 
bolt the party, but would vote the Republican ticket. The lat- 
ter part of August and September was spent in the West, partly 
on the ranches and partly on a long hunt in the Big Horn Moun- 
tain country. In October he was in the East, where he stumped 
for Lodge in Massachusetts and for the national ticket. The lat- 
ter part of November and early part of December found him 
again in Dakota, though he returned to his home in New York in 
time for Christmas. Such is the bare outline of his movements 
for the vear 1884, avoiding all controversial elements in the 
record. 

The first question to be examined here is whether Roosevelt 
was chairman of the New York delegation to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. The Legend, in its extreme form, holds that 
he was.’ Roosevelt himself seems to be responsible, or partly so, 
for the origin of this part of the Legend, as he said in his public 
statement given out to the press in July, 1884, concerning his 
support of the party, that he was chosen ‘‘the head of the New 
York state delegation.’’* This statement is ambiguous and to 
most persons gives an erroneous impression. It should be no- 
ticed that he does not say chairman, but he does say head. Bishop 

1W. R. Thayer, Theodore Roosevelt: An Intimate Biography (Boston, 1919), 50. 

2J. B. Bishop, Theodore Roosevelt and His Time . . . (New York, 1920), I, 
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and Hagedorn state that he was the chief of the four delegates- 
at-large. This seems to be correct. In the official proceedings 
of the convention the official list of delegates is printed with the 
list of delegates-at-large first, followed by the list of district 
delegates. Roosevelt’s name, therefore, heads the list of names 
of New York delegates as it is printed first in the list of 
delegates-at-large. This is not proof that he headed the New 
York delegation as a whole or that he was chairman, as stated 
by Thayer. Rhodes says that George William Curtis was chair 
man of the New York delegation,’ which seems to be the correct 
statement of the case. An examination of the official proceed- 
ings shows that it was Curtis who acted as spokesman for the 
New York delegation on roll calls, and that at no time did Roose- 
velt act for the delegation in any capacity. When he spoke in 
the convention, it was always as an individual member voicing 
his personal views. 

The second question which arises concerns the time of Roose- 
velt’s decision to go west after the Chicago convention and his 
reasons for going. The Legend gives the impression that he 
decided after the nomination of Blaine and Logan and that his 
reason Was to escape campaigning for them. Nothing could be 
further from the facts. He had gone west in September of the 
previous year (1883) and purchased cattle on the Chimney Butte 
Ranch in partnership with Ferris and Merrifield, whom he re- 
ferred to in his correspondence as ‘‘my factors.’’ It is clear 
that he was committed to the ranch before the campaign of 1884 
and that his visit to the ranch was in pursuance of his cattle in- 
terests. This was the first visit since the purchase of the cattle 
some nine months earlier, and among other things was asso 
ciated with his intention to expand his ranch interests. Early 
in the year, Ferris’ report of the progress of the original herd 
was so favorable that Roosevelt ordered the purchase of more 
cattle, to which Ferris replied that he had ‘better come out first 
and look around.’’?* Hagedorn recognizes that ‘‘He had, mean- 
while, made up his mind that, however the dice might fall at the 


8 Bishop, op. cit., I, 33; Hermann Hagedorn, Roosevelt in the Bad Lands (Boston, 
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convention, he would henceforth make his home, for a part of the 
year at least, in the Bad Lands.’’® 

Curiously enough Hagedorn returns to the Legend at a later 
point by quoting a supposed statement of Roosevelt’s that 
ranching was merely a temporary episode. ‘‘For the present | 
am out here because I cannot get up any enthusiasm for the 
Republican candidate, and it seems to me that punching cattle 
is the best way to avoid campaigning.’’‘ Roosevelt’s letters 
show that he intended to make ranching a permanent business, 
although he showed no intention of establishing his home in 
Dakota.” A second ranch was opened to the northward of 
Chimney Butte. This enterprise, the Elkhorn Ranch, was put 
under the management of Sewell and Dow of Maine. He took 
them out on his second summer visit to the West, arriving July 
31.2 After making these arrangements he organized a long 
hunting expedition into the Big Horn Mountain country leaving, 
August 18, and returning in time to start east, October 7. Thus 
it is clear that he had determined on the western visits before 
the convention and that these were his motives for going. There 
is no reason to believe that his plans would have been seriously 
modified had the candidate of his preference been nominated at 
Chicago. The only change which the available evidence would 
warrant is that under such circumstances the western visits 
might have been shortened. 

The next question to be considered is the attitude of Roose- 
velt toward the Blaine nomination. The story as presented in 
the Legend is that he went West and did not support Blaine, al- 
though some biographers admit that he did change his mind and 
reluctantly voted for the ticket. In point of fact, between May 
and October there are three stages in the evolution of his deci- 
sion to support Blaine: the first was to support Blaine passively 

6 Tbid., 87. 

7 Ibid., 165. There is no citation of authority for this statement. 

8 Letters from Theodore Roosevelt to Anna Roosevelt Cowles, 1870-1918 (New 
York, 1924), June 17, 1884, p. 57. In the contemporary records, Roosevelt said he 
visited the ranch and lived in the East but in his Autobiography and among his 
biographers he came to live on the ranch and visit in the East. As a matter of fact, 
he maintained his legal residence in New York. 
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and vote; the second was to remain neutral, neither bolt nor vote; 
and the third and final stand was to support him actively, both 
stump and vote. 

On May 16, 1884, Lodge visited Roosevelt in New York to dis- 
cuss the question of whom they would support against Arthur 
and Blaine for the nomination. Apparently there had been no 
concerted action on this point before that time. This fact throws 
some light on how little had been done at this late date to or- 
vanize the opposition forces. It was at this conference, or at 
least during the next few days, that Lodge and Roosevelt fixed 
definitely on Edmunds."® Lodge states in an editorial note in 
the Roosevelt-Lodge Correspondence that it was at these May 
conferences that they both agreed to support the man nominated 
at Chieago, whoever he might be." Roosevelt made a some- 
what similar statement in a memorandum dated February 10, 
1908."° These latter statements are recollections written many 
vears after the event, and are neither confirmed nor contradicted 
by other available evidence. It must be noted that definite con- 
temporary proof is lacking. 

After the close of the convention in Chicago, Roosevelt went 
directly to Dakota, June 8, leaving there for New York on July 
1. During his stay in the East he gave out a statement which 
was printed in the Boston Herald, regarding his attitude toward 
the Blaine nomination. In part this statement is as follows: 
‘‘T intend to vote the Republican Presidential ticket. While at 
Chicago I told Mr. Lodge that such was my intention, but before 
announcing it I wished to have time to think the matter over. 

I am going back in a day or two to my western ranch, as I do 
not expect to take part in the campaign this fall.’’** In this 
statement Roosevelt does not mention any agreement with Lodge 
prior to the convention, neither does he imply such an under- 
standing as is mentioned in the memoradum of 1908. Another 
complication may be introduced here which further confuses the 
evidence. Lodge’s editorial note, referred to above, states that 


10 Selections from the Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot 
Lodge, 1884-1918 (New York, 1925), letters dated 5, 10, 25, and 26 of May, 1884, I, 
1-3. 
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they made no secret of their determination, arrived at before the 
convention, to support Blaine if he were nominated, and that they 
called on Godkin of The Nation and informed him of their inten- 
tion. After the convention Godkin attacked them for incon- 
sistency. Lodge interpreted the attack as a lack of good faith 
on the part of Godkin, as he had known beforehand of their 
intentions. The implication of Roosevelt’s formal statement is 
that they had made no public announcement of their stand before 
the convention, and Roosevelt indicates that he was not ready 
to make a formal statement of his intentions until late in July 
after the convention. It is evident that the contemporary mate- 
rials now available do not permit the fixing of the date of the 
agreement with Lodge earlier than the Chicago convention. This 
much seems conclusive, that Roosevelt and Lodge intended dur- 
ing the early summer to support Blaine and the national ticket 
to the extent of voting. 

The second stage in the development of Roosevelt’s position is 
portrayed in his letters during the mid-summer, and conilicts 
with the public statement quoted above. It shows a confusion 
and uncertainty of mind totally at variance with the decisiveness 
and precision with which the Roosevelt of the Legend was ac 
customed to analyze difficult. situations —in fact he behaved 
very much like a human animal in what, it must be admitted, was 
an embarrassing situation for an ambitious young politician. 
His intention of not taking part in the campaign was expressed 
to his sister in a letter of June 8,"* but on June 17 he went 
further, stating that he intended going on a two months’ hunting 
trip, ‘‘and may, as polities look now, stay away over Election 
day. . .’’*® On the same day he wrote Lodge, ‘‘I think Da- 
kota is my hold for this autumn.’’'® These are the first state- 
ments in which he indicated that he would possibly go to the ex- 
treme of not even voting for Blaine. The most favorable inter- 
pretation which can be placed upon i.e conflict between these 
statements and the Boston Herald statement is that he was still 
uncertain what he should do. A cynie, however, might point 
out that this is only one of numerous occasions where his public 
statements were at odds with his private letters. On his return 
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to Dakota at the end of July he gave an interview to the Mandan 
Pioneer. **Mr. Roosevelt believes that the voung men of our 
country should assume a spirit of independence in politics. He 
would rather be forced to the shades of private life with a short 
and honorable career than be given a life tenure of political 
prominence as the slave of a party or its masters.’’** The im- 
plication of this interview is clear, and a few days later, August 
12, he wrote to Lodge that he would be on hand to stump for him 
in the local campaign, but that they ‘‘need not take any active 
part in the [national] campaign.’’ As for himself ‘It is im- 
possible for me to say that I consider Blaine and Logan fit nom- 
inees, or proper persons to fill the office of president and vice- 
president — and unless the democratic nominees are hopelessly 
bad I should not think it probable that I would take any part 
whatever in the campaign — indeed I may be in Dakota on elee- 
tion day.’’** While Roosevelt was free to take such an inde- 
pendent position Lodge was not, as he was chairman of the 
Massachusetts Republican State Committee and was also run- 
ning for Congress on the Republican ticket.” 

The third stage in the development of Roosevelt’s attitude was 
the decision to take an active part in the campaign. On August 
17 he wrote his sister that ‘‘I will try to be back to vote,’’ * and 
the final step is forecast in a letter of August 24 to Lodge. He 
wrote that he regretted that he could not take part in the cam- 
paign and that he had received fifty different requests to speak— 
among them, requests to open the campaign in Vermont and 
\linnesota.*' Very early in his career he was showing his ability 
to yield to pressure in taking a political course contrary to his 
better judgment. In October he issued a second statement to the 
press in which he explained his change of attitude. He had de- 
cided that he could not maintain ‘‘a neutral position in so im- 
portant and exciting a struggle, and besides my natural desire 
to oceupy a positive position of some kind’’ required the support 
of the ticket.** In spite of his letter to Lodge of August 12 that 
both Blaine and Logan were not ‘‘fit nominees, or proper per- 
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sons to fill the offices of president and vice president’’ he cam. 
paigned for the ticket. 

Roosevelt’s speeches in the Massachusetts campaign are print- 
ed by Lodge from the newspaper reports. The process of rea- 
soning by which he justified his support of Blaine is interesting 
as an expression of Roosevelt’s political creed. ‘‘He [Blaine} 
was nominated against the wishes of the most intellectual, and 
the most virtuous and honorable men of the great seaboard 
cities, but he was nominated fairly and honorably,’’ therefore 
he was entitled to the support of all Republicans. Furthermore, 
‘it is a question of parties, not a question of men. There has 
been a certain amount of talk that if you have a good man he is 
all right, no matter what the party behind him. . . It seems 
to me that the man is not everything, that the man is not even so 
much, but that the party is most of all.’’** Even at the risk of 
seeming unkind it is necessary to point out the absolute contra- 
diction between this statement and the principles expressed in 
the Mandan interview in July. Roosevelt was a Republican by 
education and had been strongly influenced by the prevailing 
spirit of nationalism —a spirit which had been accentuated by 
the military victory of the national principle in the Civil War. 
The nationalist wing of the Republican Party enlisted his svm- 
pathy and support. At Winchester, Massachusetts, he men- 
tioned the question of the recharter of national banks and legis- 
lation for the prevention of the spread of pleuro-pneumonia. 
These measures he considered as right and proper subjects of 
national legislation and the Republican Party as the only instru- 
ment through which the national goal could be realized. He pre- 
dicted that the next administration would probably appoint four 
members of the Supreme Court and that these new appointments 
must be men of nationalist views. ‘‘Issues like that are not 
decided in a day. They are not decided in 20 years. It is a 
question of growth and the same fight that has been going on for 
the last half century or more will continue to go on for some time 
tocome. I think we are all apt to take a pessimistic view of the 
times that are present with us. . . Yet, I believe, if you take 
the last 24 years, that future historians will hold it to 
be the heroic period in American history.’’** He could not fore- 
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tell that Thomas Beer would write his satire, The Mauve De- 
cade, some forty years later. Whether the historian will desig- 
nate the period referred to as the heroie period is a matter of 
erave doubt, but on the main point raised there can be no ques- 
tion. It was during this twenty-four years that the national 
principle won out clearly in American history. The military 
victory of the war during these years was written into the Con- 
stitution, the statutes, and the decisions of the Supreme Court.** 

During the campaign Roosevelt denounced the Mugwumps 
either collectively or individually in such choice epithets as lun- 
aties, hermanphrodites, dishonest liars, ete., and Godkin in par- 
ticular as a lying hypocrite. The venom displayed in excoria- 
tion of the Mugwump suggests a question of more than passing 
interest; what Viereck would call a study in ambivalence. Is 
it possible that the Mugwump desertion of the Republican Party 
and Blaine was an important deciding element in bringing Roose- 
velt to an active support of the ticket?) While it would be diffi- 
cult to prove to the satisfaction of a jury of ‘‘twelve men of 
average ignorance,’’ the general trend of evidence gives color 
to such a conclusion. In a letter to Lodge August 24, at the 
time when he had not made up his mind to get into the contest 
in answer to the fifty requests for speeches, he wrote with evi- 
dent feeling: ‘‘I am glad I am not at home; I get so angry 
with the ‘mugwumps,’ and get to have such a scorn and contempt 
for them, that I know I would soon be betrayed into taking some 
decisive step against them, and in favor of Blaine; much more 
decided than I really ought to take. At any rate I can oppose 
Cleveland with a very clear conscience.’’ Jt is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that emotional antagonism toward the Mugwumps 
played an important part in making his decision and that the 
arguments formulating his theory of the Republican Party and 
the principle of nationalism were to a certain extent an attempt 
to rationalize this decision. At all events, these arguments form 
a starting point from which to trace the evolution of the New 
Nationalism of the Progressive Party. Hagedorn, one of the 
authorized biographers of Roosevelt, admits the influence of the 
Mugwumps. He lists three factors influencing the decision to 
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take part in the campaign: distrust of the Democratie Party, de- 
testation of the Mugwumps, and his own positive personality 
which would not permit him to remain neutral in any fight. To 
these may be added a fourth, his inability to resist what he con- 
sidered a demand for his services. 

One incident, a purely personal one, cannot be omitted from 
an appraisal of the voung Roosevelt of 1884 as a forecast of the 
President Roosevelt and his attitude toward his erities. In 
a speech at Winchester he attacked his former friend, Josiah 
Quiney, who had criticised his New England speeches. Roose- 
velt said: ‘‘He quoted me as saying that Mr. Blaine was nom- 
inated against the wishes of all wise and honorable men. Now 
I said just the reverse; so that statement is lacking in the im- 
portant detail of being true.’’*’ Assuming that Roosevelt quot- 
ed him correctly, Quiney’s statement was essentially correct, 
except that he made it too broad. Roosevelt had limited his 
statement as follows: ‘‘He [Blaine] was nominated against the 
wishes of the most intellectual, and the most virtuous men of the 
great seaboard cities. . .’? Quiney’s chief error was in omit- 
ting the restricting phrase ‘‘the great seaboard cities.’’ It was 
Roosevelt’s statement which was ‘‘lacking in the important de- 
tail of being true.’’ The Ananias Club, which was ultimately 
to contain a distinguished list of names on its membership roll, 
is evidently of very early origin. 


After 1886, Roosevelt’s active interest in his ranches prac- 
tically lapsed, although he still retained a share in them for some 
years. The factors entering into the situation which determined 
his action are not altogether clear. He was married in Decem- 
ber, 1886, and spent the mid-winter traveling in Europe. On 
his return in the spring of 1887 he made a visit to the ranch. 
Due to the severe winter, the cattle range of the Northwest had 
suffered seriousiy. Writing from Medora, April 20, to Lodge, 
Roosevelt said: ‘‘Well, we have had a perfect smashup all 
through the eattle country of the northwest. The losses are 
crippling. lor the first time I have been utterly unable to enjoy 
a visit to my ranch. I shall be glad to get home.’’** While he 
afterwards made short visits west, this closed his personal par- 
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ticipation in ranching. The summer of 1887 was largely de- 
voted to the writing of his life of Gouverneur Morris, but polities 
eradually became the chief theme of his letters to Lodge in the 
fall and winter. 

The great problem in politics was the choice of a Republican 
presidential candidate for 1888. Cleveland had forced the issue 
of the coming campaign by devoting the whole of his annual 
message of December, 1887, to the task of giving the public some 
instruction on the tariff question. Blaine had answered from 
Paris, seizing upon the opportunity offered to join the issue on 
that subject. His Paris letter also called the attention of the 
country in a dramatic fashion to the fact that Blaine was still 
a candidate for the presidency. 

It is part of the Roosevelt Legend that, as a reformer with 
ideals, he was opposed to the nomination of Blaine in 1888 as 
well as in 1884, on account of Blaine’s doubtful public record. 
The name of Lodge is frequently coupled with that of Roosevelt 
in taking this course. The kernel of truth around which the 
story has formed is the fact that in 1884 they had opposed the 
nomination of Blaine. The further fact that both men actively 
supported him, once nominated, is less frequently emphasized. 
As to the election of 1888, Roosevelt is silent in his Autobiogra- 
phy. His official biographer, Bishop, whose book was read and 
approved by him for the period prior to 1905, makes no refer- 
ence to the problem of the relation of Roosevelt to that event. 
The persistence of the Legend is illustrated in the newspaper 
publication of the Roosevelt-Lodge Correspondence. The Kan- 
sas City Journal for January 10, 1925, heads the group of letters 
on the election of 1888 with the statement that ‘*Roosevelt and 
Lodge were still against him, as they had been . . . four 
years earlier.’’? However, the letters printed below this heading 
indicate quite the contrary, because, while Roosevelt and Lodge 
disapproved of Blaine, they nevertheless supported him for the 
Republican nomination, as the candidate most likely to win. This 
fact is important. They both had had three years of experience 
as members of a minority faction of the party out of power. 
They had now determined to have a place on the bandwagon. 
The extent to which they went to insure their good standing 
with Blaine and his faction is partly revealed in the correspond- 
ence of Whitelaw Reid and Blaine. Reid wrote Blaine: ‘‘I 
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have had interesting talks with Henry Cabot Lodge and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt — both, as you remember, intensely hostile to 
you in 1884. Both now say, first, that they think the chances 
are that nothing can prevent your nomination, and, secondly, 
that at any rate they prefer your nomination to that of any 
other man, because they believe it would be the strongest nom- 
ination possible and because they are particularly eager to beat 
the Mugwumps with you.’’ °° 

Karly in January, 1888, Lodge gave out an interview on the 
subject of Blaine’s nomination, and Roosevelt approved Lodge’s 
stand in a letter dated January 15, 1888: ‘‘ Judging from these 
| newspaper extracts ],’’ he wrote, ‘‘I should say that you simply 
told the exact truth — that Blaine is the choice of the bulk of the 
Republicans, that his name alone awakens enthusiasm, and, by 
inference, that he would poll the most votes. It is unfortunate, 
but it is true. Of course the mugwumps don’t like it; but the 
truth they abhor.’’* It is clear that, while Roosevelt and Lodge 
approved and supported the Blaine nomination, they did not 
do so whole-heartedly. Their course was purely a matter of 
politieal policy. Even though they had both declared for Blaine 
and he was appraised of their decision, as late as April 7 Roose 
velt was still hoping for a break that would eliminate him. 
Writing to Lodge he said: ‘‘Il am awfully afraid we are going 
to have Blaine again; I wish it could be Gresham — or Harrison 
or any other first rate man.’’*' The stand of Roosevelt and 
Lodge was that of practical men. They reeognized that Blaine 
was not the best possible man, that in fact he was not a fit man 
to occupy the office of president, but he seemed to be the most 
available candidate in 1888 and the primary factor to be con- 
sidered was not ideals but office. Roosevelt cared less for high 
standards of public morality in office than for the narrow and 
exaggerated nationalism which he felt could not be realized ex- 
cept under a Republican administration. 

By the time of the Republican National Convention, held in 
Chicago in June, it was clear that Blaine could not be nominated, 
at least not with the degree of unanimity necessary to leave any 
possibility of victory in November. Thereupon, Blaine threw 
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his support to Harrison and nominated him. The platform of 
i888 elaborated the idea of nationalism which had been form 
ulated in 1884, and tended to erystallize it into more clearly de 
fined policies. With this idea Roosevelt was in essential agree- 
ment though his interest, as shown in his letters, was more spe 
cifically centered on a few points in the program. ‘‘I hope,’’ he 
wrote to Lodge, ‘‘that the Republican party can steer clear of 
becoming a mere party of reaction. To pass a dependent pen- 
sion bill and try to abolish the total tax on whiskey are not symp- 
toms of advanee.’’ ** He favored the repeal of the tax on to- 
bacco and sugar, but not that on whiskey. These were looked 
upon as a concession to the poor man as well as a means of re- 
ducing the surplus. The protective system was to be kept intact, 
although Roosevelt took ‘‘very little interest in what the people 
regard as the main issue; . . . there are fifty questions of 
more lasting importance. . .’’ Among these other questions 
he names civil service reform, admission of the uorthwest ter- 
ritories,** liquor laws, ballot reform,** navy, coast defense, and 
honest money.” ‘‘Let us make the next fight on the broad 
ground of Republicanism,’’ and not on any single issue like the 
tariff.” Evidently these issues were to him synonymous with 
Republicanism. 

Roosevelt planned to take an active part in the canvass.’ On 
August 21 he went west for a long hunt in the Kootenai country, 
returning to New York during the first week in October. Be- 
fore going he called on Quay and Dudley, two of the most corrupt 
campaign managers of their day, to offer his services in the 
campaign.** Accordingly, on October 6 he was sent to Minne- 
sota and Michigan on a twelve-day stumping tour,” and after 
lis return from there he was used as a stop-gap orator.’ 

In polities the division of the spoils is the first and foremost 
problem of the victorious party after election. Roosevelt wrote 
Lodge that ‘‘I would like above all things to go into polities,’’ 
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and particularly to have an official position in Washington while 
the latter was in Congress. Lodge was working for the appoint- 
ment of Roosevelt to some office of importance. He first cen- 
tered his efforts on an appointment as Assistant Secretary of 
State under Blaine. Blaine returned ‘‘kind expressions’’ con- 
cerning Roosevelt, but for various reasons he chose his own son, 
Walker, for the position. This choice was not approved by 
Harrison * and the place went to Wiliam F. Wharton. Others 
of Roosevelt’s friends, Reed and Evarts, also insisted that 
something be done for Roosevelt. The insistence with which 
they pushed his case with the administration affords conclusive 
proof of the absurdity of the statement of his biographers that 
the initiative in his appointment came from Harrison.” 

linally, after considerable delay, Roosevelt’s share of the 
spoils was delivered by his appointment, May 10, 1889, to the 
Civil Service Commission. He entered upon his duties May 13. 
‘The minds of neither the giver nor the recipient seem to have 
been struck by any incongruity in this procedure, and even 
after Roosevelt had assumed office he continued to take a more 
or less active part in party polities. It is one of the accepted 
principles of civil service reform that no person in the classified 
service shall engage in political activity, but Roosevelt did not 
see fit as Commissioner to set an example for the service. Some 
of his politieal friends advised against this activity, and many 
who were not his friends denounced the ‘‘ranting young hum- 
bug’’ who ‘‘made the very name of reform redolent of hypoc 
risy.’’?** His course created an anamolous situation in another 
respect. He had been an extreme opponent of Cleveland in 
New York state polities and in two presidential campaigns 
prior to his appointment to the Commission. The climax came 
in the election of 1892, in which he again took part against Cleve 
land. Apparently a code of ethics for practical civil service re- 
formers was postponed for consideration in an indefinite future, 
and the facet that Roosevelt was permitted to remain on thie 
Commission suggests a degree of magnanimity on the part oi 
Cleveland after his election which has been ignored by thie 
historians. 


*t Gail Hamilton, Biography of James G. Blaine (Norwich, Conn., 1895), 654-55. 
42 Thayer, op. cit., and W. M. Clemens, Theodore Roosevelt (New York, 1899) are 
good examples, 


43 Roose velt Lodge Corre sponde nce, a 111, 120-121, 123-26. 

















SERGEANT SUTHERLAND’S RIDE: AN INCIDENT OF 
THE NEZ PERCE WAR’ 


By Garretr B. Hunt 


It was inevitable that the Nez Pereé war should have its quota 
of heroie figures. Flint was striking flint. Avenging soldiery 
was pitted against sullen Indian pugnacity directed by a leader 
of consummate resources, and the contest took place in an arena 
of vast proportions, now regarded as one of the world’s greatest 
wonderlands. In White Bird Canyon and on the Clearwater in 
Idaho, Howard’s soldiers proved their mettle, and in proving it 
made record of brave men killed and wounded. Gibbon’s men, 
on the western edges of Montana, left graves of intrepid officers 
and gallant men in and about the Big Hole, where the body of 
Looking Glass lies moldering under the bank of a swift mountain 
stream. And there was not lacking among the men of Miles in 
that last benumbing struggle in the Bear Paw Mountains the 
qualities for offensive fighting which have ever attended the 
vuerdons of America’s trained soldiery. The exhilarating shock 
of conflict always exalts strife, and men exult. 

In a farmhouse in the southeastern part of Spokane County, 
Washington, has been preserved a little notebook which was 
carried in a breast pocket through all those weary days of 1877 
over the toilsome miles which intervened between Fort Klamath, 
Oregon, and Fort Ellis, Montana. It was carried by one of 
Captain Jackson’s troopers who composed a part of Major 
Sanford’s cavalry division of Howard’s fighting foree. The 
little book is filled with brief, pointed sentences, telling meagerly 
of some event, under date. There is frequent reference to ‘* poor 
feed for horse.’’ There is one reading, ‘‘ Horses very weak — 
think Gen. giving up hope of overtaking Inds.’’ 

But there is one brief note, very brief, which encompasses a 
long drawn-out, persistent personal heroism which has rarely 

! The narrative here printed constitutes a single chapter from an extensive manu- 
script which Mr. Hunt has kindly placed at my disposal. — Eprror. 
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been paralleled for its rugged adherence to the line of duty un- 
der depressing circumstances. That note in its entirety is 

‘Aug 6— Hot Springs. Geoghegan started.”’ 

Five words and an Arabic numeral: yet in the memory of 
William Connolly, erstwhile sergeant in Troop B, First United 
States Cavalry, and corroborated by General Howard in his ree- 
ollections of the Joseph campaign, those few words contain a 
recital of the most dramatic episode of a spectacular war. 

When Howard settled down in camp at some warm springs 
near Lolo Pass in the Bitter Roots, his men had their first com 
fortable rest and his horses and mules their first real fill of grass 
since leaving the lower streams of the Clearwater nearly a 
month earlier. In the gorges and chasms which marked the 
ascent of the western slopes of the Bitter Root range, the Indian 
ponies had left not a vestige of horse forage except the bark of 
trees and the shrubs. 

Kmerged at last into one of the side reaches of the Bitter 
Root Valley, the General, his men, and his beasts found an oasis. 
The prospect had given but its first dash of encouragement, 
when Howard received word that Captain Rawn had let Joseph 
go by his fortified position, that the settlers of the Montana val 
ley had given the Nez Pereés horses and food, thus passing them 
on out of the immediate vicinity, that Gibbon had passed by 
from Missoula a few days earlier with only two hundred men. 
And Gibbon could not accomplish much, volunteered those self- 
same settlers, who now felt outside the danger zone. In one of 
those grim moments of the grim pursuit of the great red gen- 
eral, a request came from Gibbon to Howard for a hundred 
vavalry by forced marches to his assistance. 

‘*Major Sanford has been complaining for days of the poor 
condition of his horses,’’ ventured the adjutant. 

‘*T know,’’ sighed the weary, one-armed veteran, ‘‘but if we 
‘an’t send Gibbon the men, we can send him word that our whole 
‘avalry column will hurry forward. I must do this much. Send 
me a good man, well-mounted, at nightfall.’’ 

After mess, when night had settled down over the rocky crags 
which compose the Lolo landseape, a sergeant saluted the Gen- 
eral, and said: ‘*Sergeant Sutherland, sir, detailed with the 
compliments of Captain Jackson to your service.’’ 
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The General looked up to see what manner of man had been 
sent to him for this hazardous work. Sergeant Oliver Sutherland 
was thirty-eight years old, stocky and erect. He was not dressed 
for parade. His chevrons were soiled. His blouse was wrinkled. 
That rent in his trousers was made by the caulk of his horse 
while the pair swam the turbid waters of the river at Kamiah 
on the twenty-seventh of July. Surely Sergeant Sutherland 
showed service wear. 

“This is extraordinary duty,’’ began the General. 

‘Yes, sir.’’ 

‘‘Previous service, I suppose?’’ 

‘‘In recent years at Klamath, Tule Lake, and Lost River in 
the lava country, sir.’’ 

‘‘\Miodoe War,’’ observed the General, and then: ‘‘l want a 
message delivered to General Gibbon. He’s somewhere in the 
country of the Big Hole, ninety miles away. An Indian will 
cuide you. Tell General Gibbon that General Howard is coming 
on as fast as possible by forced marches with two hundred eav- 
alrymen to give him assistance.’’ 

When the soldier had left the tent, the General mused: ‘*Con- 
ceive of a brave man starting out at night, in this wild country, 
with only an Indian to guide him.’’ Later, Howard wrote: 
“The way was rugged, the night was dark, the distance was 
vreat, and he a stranger; but he was resolute and a soldier.’’ 

That night on the picket line stood Sergeant Sutherland and 
an Indian. With them was Sergeant Connolly, messmate and 
bunky of the courier. A generous half of the remaining plug of 
tobacco went to the departing one; also the remains of a flask 
obtained in a manner experienced soldiers understand. A mo- 
ment, and then the black forest swallowed the white soldier and 
his red companion. 

‘Don’t like Flatheads in a pinch like this,’’ muttered Con- 
nolly as he stumbled across the camp to his blankets, ‘‘he won’t 
stick with Oliver when they get near the Nez Pereés.’’ 

All that night the Sergeant and the Indian pursued the 
famous Lolo Trail through the rugged passes which line the 
divide between Idaho and Montana. The Indian knew the coun- 
try they were to traverse only in a general way. He eared little 
for the trail. With Sutherland it was different. He had to save 
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his horse. He would figure whether it were more exhausting to 
ride around a fallen forest king, or force the animal to stride 
over it. But in dale and glade and mountain glen he plodded 
on, sometimes in the dense darkness of the deep forest, again jy 
the more open woods where he could catch glints of the stars 
through the overhanging evergreen fronds. 

Of a sudden, they came upon the spur of a mountain which 
seemed to block the way. By dismounting and slowly leading 
their animals, a way was successfully negotiated over loose rocks 
and along the precipitous sides. When dawn came, glim ses 
were had of the broader Lolo Valley, opening away toward th 
east. Cultivated fields were in evidence, but not a sign of human 
habitant, not a dog to howl defiance to the coyotes feeding off 
the carcasses of Joseph’s abandoned ponies. 

Sergeant Connolly was right. Before the day closed, the 
Flathead Indian guide, then near enough to Joseph for his pur 
poses, had deserted the soldier and gone off toward Missoula. 
The morning hours of the second day found Sutherland ascend. 
ing the Bitter Root Valley. It was a very jaded animal thiat 
he rode into the enclosure of the first settler he encountered iy 
the valley. The poor horse trembled in every joint and sweat 
at every pore, and the Sergeant, dismounting, looked hard at the 
red on the flank by the stirrup. 

‘*Good morning,’’ he said to the settler, ‘‘I1’m bearing dis 
patches to General Gibbon from General Howard, and must lhiave 
a horse. Have you one? The quartermaster will settle.’’ 

‘*Yes—not tamed much, but if you’ve got spunk — Say, 
you’ve got to go smart to catch Gibbon; he’s got three days the 
start of ye.’’ 

A little coffee and some bread, and Sutherland turned again 
toward the head of the valley, one of the wildest places along 
the crest of the American continent. The new mount was a half- 
broken colt, but Sutherland was a horseman and, though tired, 
kept his seat. Some furlongs were traversed with the reealeci- 
trant horse performing all the anties of a ‘‘bucker.’’ Then the 
saddle girth broke, and the Sergeant fell heavily to the ground. 
He held to the reins, but a terrific wrench of the back and loins 
rendered him incapable of remounting. In spite of his predica- 
ment, Sutherland pressed on, leading the animal, until the resil- 
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cent forees of the human frame rallied, and with great effort he 
regained the saddle. 

Under such circumstances the solitary Sergeant moved on 
through the forest and among the jagged rocks for another day 
and night —in the darkness traveling to the accompaniment of 
the weird noises of the nocturnal mountain beasts, in the day 
noting the impedimenta thrown away by the fleeing Joseph and 
the pursuing Gibbon. 

Near noon of the ninth — sixty-odd hours after he had left 
Howard — Sutherland caught a glimpse of the weleome army 
blue. For hours he had noted the tracks of moceasined feet in 
the soft places as he descended the eastern slopes of the Rockies 
toward the Big Hole. The first thought on seeing the uniform 
of a soldier was that an engagement had been fought with re 
sults disastrous to Gibbon’s command. He had chanced upon a 
detachment of citizens, volunteers, and incapacitated soldiers 
left behind by Gibbon as he rushed forward to make a night 
attack on the Nez Pereés. 

The information he gleaned from this detachment is best told 
by Sutherland himself in a note left behind with one of the 
‘‘irregulars,’? and which was preserved by General Howard as 
‘the brief record of a brave and deserving man”’ 

On the Big Hole trail, about 20 miles from 
Ross’ Hole. 12 m., Aug. 9, ’77. 

General: I arrived here enroute to General Gibbon’s ecom- 
mand ten minutes ago. I find the train of General Gibbon in 
camp, With a guard of about 18 men, citizens and soldiers. Gen- 
eral Gibbon left here last night, with a force of (say) 180 men, 
and has been fighting all day, but his exact whereabouts unknown 
to party here. 

In conformity with orders from General Gibbon a party of 
three non-commissioned officers and seven privates started from 
here at daybreak and were attacked about three miles out: one 
corporal killed, two sergeants wounded and two men missing; 
howitzer lost with 15 rounds of ammunition; also 2,000 rounds 
calibre .45; pack mule killed. As near as I ean learn, the ser- 
veant in eharge seattered and destroyed the ammunition for 
howitzer; fired three rounds at Indians. It appears from the 
attack that Indians are between General Gibbon and this camp. 
| find the men here somewhat uneasy, but determined to stand 
off the Indians at all hazards. I take two men from here and 
start in five minutes to reach General Gibbon. 
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Would respectfully state, in explanation of seeming delay oy, 
my part, that I was thrown from an unbroken horse and my back 
severely hurt, my progress from that point being attended wit} 
severe suffering. I am, 

Very respectfully, 
O. Sutherland, 
Sergeant Company B, Ist Cavalry. 

This tired, crippled courier, after a foreed ride of more than 
sixty hours, announced his intention of reaching General Gib 
bon with two men, when ten had failed only a few hours before! 
And he stood in the midst ef the disastrous results of that at 
tempt! 

At the moment of starting, the ‘‘two men’’ refused to go. 
They said it was impossible to reach Gibbon. They even rea 
soned that Gibbon and his command had met their fate. But, 
undaunted, Sutherland tightened his belt and went on, not deign- 
ing a farewell as he started for the ridge which separated him 
from the Big Hole. After he had gone, a civilian wagon master 
saddled his horse and overtook the courier. 

When the summit was reached, the pair speculated as to the 
location of Gibbon. They heard no shots. They decided to try 
a spur which jutted eastwardly from the main ridge. They kept 
near the summit; Indians would be in the valley; also, they 
would have a broader view from the higher ground. With 
eyes and ears alert, they had proceeded some miles when what 
seemed the reverberation of a shot echoed through the moun- 
tains. But it gave no clue. 

They went cautiously on and, once, looking down the hillside 
through a gap in the trees, Sutherland saw spread out before him 
in the valley a large Indian encampment. He saw neither In 
dian nor white. At intervals there came up the noise of irreg- 
ular shooting. If the soldiers were shooting, they were firing at 
will. Keeping his horse under cover of the trees, Sutherland 
continued the descent into the valley, hoping at each step to find 
an opening through the foliage by which he could inform himself 
of the exact situation. 

He felt that Gibbon must be somewhere about, if living. He 
talked with the wagon master about it. Once they saw what the 
shooting meant — the Indians, from the willows along the banks 
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of the creek, were ‘‘potting’’ wounded soldiers. There had been 
a fight and Gibbon had not been victorious. 

A slight noise behind him, and Sutherland turned to see the 
wagon master in full retreat. 

‘Has Gibbon’s command really been wiped out?’’ mused the 
ionely one on the mountain side. 

In way of negative speculation, he moved his horse onward. 
Trees obstructed his view of the Nez Pereé wikiups. The shoot- 
ing ceased. 

‘Did that last shot mean the last of life of the last of Gibbon’s 
men ?’’ 

“The whole world for an answer that minute,’’ he later told 
Sergeant Connolly. 

How quiet it became under those big trees! Not the eall of a 
bird, or the friendly rustle of a chipmunk. The squeaking of 
he saddle straps became unconscionably loud. The horse’s 
woofs made din of stirring up the pine needles. Sutherland 
strained his ears to catch some sound save the screaming of his 
saddle gear and the thunder of the hoofs. For many moments 
it was thus, the situation tense, oppressive, killing. 

Sutherland’s mind was wide-awake. ‘‘A shout will reveal 
my presence to the hostiles,’’? thought he, and in an instant he 
added, ‘‘whites might hear it, too.’’ Here was his dilemma. 
He must elect. Sitting there in that vast, sloping evergreen 
stillness, he cast the die. 

Straightening in his stirrups, filling lungs to their utmost 
capacity, with hand to cheek, he broke that primeval quiet with 
the strong, resonant tones 

‘*Hoa-oa-oa, Gibbon!’’ 

The spell fled with the going out of that call, and it awoke the 
dormant echoes as it sped along. Alert to catch answering call 
or sign of hostile movement, in a moment from the east, near 
the foot of the spur upon which he stood, came the unmistakable 
‘all of a white throat 

‘“Thi-i-i-s wa-a-ay!’’ 

A dig of the spur, and horse and rider plunged forward 
through the timber. But urge his horse as he could, he ran the 
gauntlet of seattering Nez Percé shots. 

Ten minutes later General Gibbon, wounded, looked up from 
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his improvised cot and received the message from Genera] 
Howard. He had been worsted in the day’s fighting and had 
lost three officers and twenty-six men. Before morning Joseph 
went on toward the Yellowstone country; the appearance of a 
soldier on the mountain side had told him that Howard was near, 

Turn now to the man, Geoghegan. When the state of Wash 
ington was admitted to the Union in 1889, Clarke County sent 
as her representative to the first legislature one of the prominent 
business men of Vancouver. His name was John D. Geoghegan, 
He became a candidate for the first speakership of that legis- 
lature, but threw his chances to the wind when he found that his 
chief opponent was to be his personal friend, Colonel J. \M. 
Feighan. In 1894 when insurgent forces tried to draw the Re- 
publican Party into fusion with the Populists, John D. Geog 
gan was the presiding officer. 

‘*He was a remarkable man and one of the best presiding of- 
ficers I have ever known,’’ says a former United States Senator. 

The United States army record has this: 

.**Geoghegan, John Dennis, Ireland. Private, corporal, and 
sergeant H 18th Inf. 1862-65; private, sergeant and first ser 
geant C 10th Inf. 1865-6; 2d lieut. 10th Inf. Apr. 1866; Ist lieut. 
28 Jul. 1866; resigned 11 Sept., 1869; private and sergeant B, 
Ist cavalry under name of Oliver Sutherland, 26 Dee. 1872 to 
26 Dee. 1877. Died June 19, 1896.’’ 

















JACQUES D’EGLISE ON THE UPPER MISSOURI, 
1791-1795 * 


By Aspranam P. Nasarir 


Although the first known white man to visit the Mandan In- 
dians was the Sieur de La Vérendrye in 1738, the Mandan were 
practically unknown to the civilized world until the last decade 
of the eighteenth century, when they were first visited by the 
Spaniards. During that interval, however, traders frequented 
the home of the Mandan and engaged in active commercial rela- 
tions with them. From the testimony of D’EKglise,*> Jean Bap- 
tiste Truteau,® and La Rocque,* we can definitely say that Men- 
ard had been living among them for a number of years.’ The 
British had for some time been in constant trading connection 
with the Mandan.® But the honor for the discovery of these In- 
dians on the part of the Spaniards, in so far as such glory exists, 
must go to Jaeques D’Eglise.’ 


11 wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor Herbert E. Bolton of the 
University of California for his aid and counsel in the preparation of this article. 

2See the documents which follow this article. The Frenchman who had been 
mong the Mandan for fourteen years, mentioned in Trudeau’s letter to Carondelet 

f Oct. 20, 1792, was undoubtedly Menard. 

‘* Journal of Jean Baptiste Trudeau,’’ South Dakota Historical Collections, VII, 
403-74. Annie H. Abel (ed.), ‘‘Trudeau’s Description of the Upper Missouri,’’ Miss. 
Val. Hist. Rev., VIII, 149-79, especially 179. In the documents, Jean Baptiste Tru- 
teau spells his name with a ‘‘t,’’ as here written, while Zenon Trudeau employs the 

tter ‘*d.’” Although this distinction has commonly been ignored by later writers, 
in the present article it has been scrupulously observed by me. In citing works in 
print which involve the use of the name Trudeau (Truteau), I have, of course, re 
produced the spelling employed in the reference cited. 

«L. J. Burpee (ed.), ‘‘Journal of Laroeque from the Assiniboine to the Yellow 
stone, 1805,’ in Publications of the Canadian Archives, No. 3, p. 17. 

5On Menard see infra, and Mrs. H. T. Beauregard (trans.), ‘‘Journal of Jean 
Baptiste Trudeau among the Arikara Indians in 1795,’’ Missouri Historicat Society 
Collections, IV, 36, and references there cited. 

* Testimony of L’Eglise. A translation of this document is included among the 
documents which follow this article (Doe. No. VIT, post). For some additional data 
concerning the early activities of the British among the Mandan, see M. M. Quaife 
(ed.), ‘*Extraets from Capt. McKay’s Journal and Others,’’ in Wis. Hist. Soc., 
Proceedings, 1915, pp. 191-93. 

7 Also spelled ‘‘ Jacques L’Eglise,’’ ‘‘Santiago Leglise,’’ ‘‘Santiago de la In- 
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Practically nothing is known of D’Eglise’s early life. A 
Jaeques Egliz obtained the grant of a lot on Riviére des Péres 
from St. Ange.” He styled himself a citizen residing in the 
city of St. Louis, and was of French or French-Canadian stock. 
Trudeau states that D’Eglise, the Missouri trader, was an ig- 
norant man and one ‘‘who hardly knows how to speak his own 
French language.’? Truteau highly commends D’Eglise for his 
business ability and methods, although condemning him for his 
morals. 

In the month of August, 1790,° D’Eglise obtained from Manuel 
Perez, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Spanish [linois, a license 
to engage in hunting on the Missouri. Providing himself wit) 
some merchandise with which to trade with the Indians, D’Kelise 
set out from St. Louis.” Upon his arrival among the Omaha, lie 
met Pedro Montardy,"* from whom he purchased some additional 
goods. Thus equipped, D’Eglise set out in search of Indians 
with whom there was then no commerce. He was foreed to seek 
unknown tribes because trade with all the known nations had in 
that year been prohibited by the commandant, Manuel Perez. 

Ascending the Missouri to a distance which he ecaleulated to 
be eight hundred leagues above its mouth, D’Eglise encountered 
‘*8 villages of a nation about which there was some knowledge 
under the name of Mandan, but to which no one had ever gone 
glesia,’’ and ‘‘Santiago D’Yglise.’’ He signs his name ‘‘ Jacques D’Eglise’’ to a 


document extant in the Bancroft Library, a translation of which is appended (Doe 
No. IV, post). 

8 Louis Houck, History of Missouri (Chicago, 1908), II, 20. In his Spanish 
Régime in Missouri (Chicago, 1909), Il, 356, Houck suggests that Hyacinthe Egliz 
and Jeeques D’Eglise are the same. To me this seems improbable. 

® Doe. No. I, post, Trudeau to Carondelet, Oct. 20, 1792. 

10 There is some doubt as to the exact date of D’Eglise’s departure. Trudeau says 
that D’Eglise obtained a license to hunt in August, 1790. D’Eglise states that his 
adventure took place in 1792, One thing is certain, D’Eglise returned to St. Louis 
in October, 1792, and then first made known his discovery. 

11 Pedro Montardy was a lieutenant in the St. Louis militia, Houck, Spanish Ré- 
gime in Missouri, I, 183-84, 241. He is listed in the census of St. Louis for 1791. 
On August 2, 1792, he was given a license to trade with the Indians by Lieutenant 
Governor Zenon Trudeau. In the license it is stated that he was a Frenchman, a 
native of Languedoe, and that he employed nine men. A list of licenses is enclosed 
in Trudeau to Carondelet, No. 44, St. Louis, Nov. 12, 1792, in Archivo General de 
Indias, Seville, Papeles Proeedentes de Cuba, legajo 25. (Referred to hereafter as 
A. G. L., Pap. de Cuba.) Tle had also been among the Omaha, Trudeau, op. cit., 469- 
40. 
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‘1 this direction and by this route.’’** These Indians, D’Eglise 
reported, were similar to Europeans in that they were more 
civilized than the other nations and lived in fortified places on 
account of their being in perpetual warfare with their hereditary 
enemies, the Sioux. The Mandan, according to D’Eglise’s re 
port, were in constant communication with the British, who sent 
traders from Canada and who were established and fortified at 
the short distance of only a fifteen days’ journey due north from 
the Mandan villages. This information was supplied to 
D)’Eglise by a Frenchman who had been living among these In- 
dians for fourteen years."* Indeed, they were in communication 
with the Spanish provinces of New Mexico, for they had Mexi- 
ean saddles and bridles for their horses.'* 

D’Eglise did not have sufficient merchandise with which to 
make a profitable trade with the Indians. However, after trad- 
ing all the goods he had, he told them of the advantages they 
would gain from the commerce he was about to establish with 
them, and of the greatness of the Spanish government. He 
promised to return to them during the following year with 
abundant goods and to report to the Spanish commandant con- 
cerning them. D’Eglise returned to St. Louis in October, 1792, 
and reported his journey to Zenon Trudeau, who during his 

See Doe. No. II, post, Carondelet to Trudeau, Dee. 29, 1792. 

On the Assiniboin River. See Burpee, op. cit.; Elliott Coues (ed.), The Man 
uscript Journals of Alexander Henry . . . (New York, 1897), 1, passim; L. R. 
Masson, Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest (Quebec, 1889), I, The Jour 
nals of Larocque and McKenzie; Trudeau, op. cit.; and especially the testimony of 
Santiago L’Eglise concerning his journey, translated in Doe. No. VII, post. 

14 Trudeau to Carondelet, Oct. 20, 1792. The Frenchman was evidently Menard. 

15 Jbid. The communication was probably indireet — through the medium of the 
Arapaho or Pawnee Indians. This story of the Spanish advance has never been 
worked out, although we know that the Spaniards went annually to trade with the 
Arapaho Indians on the South Platte. See Herbert E. Bolton, ‘‘New Light on Man- 
uel Lisa and the Spanish Fur Trade,’’ Southwestern Iistorical Quarterly, XVIII, 
61-66; Reuben G. Thwaites (ed.), Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Ezpe- 
dition, 1804-1806 (New York, 1904), II, 347, 375, 383; Burpee, op. cit., 45, 65; and 
Doe. No, II, post, Carondelet to Trudeau, Dec. 29, 1792. As early as 1754, Anthony 
Hendry reported the Blackfeet Indians using horses, undoubtedly Spanish horses. 
See L. J. Burpee (ed.), ‘‘ York Factory to the Blackfeet Country: The Journal of 
Anthony Hendry, 1754-55,’’ Royal Society of Canada, Proceedings and Transac 
flon® 1907, Section II, 307-64. See also James Bain, Travels and Adventures of 
Alerander Henry (Boston and Toronto, 1901), 295, 316. 
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absence, had sueceeded Manuel Perez as commandant of the 
Spanish Illinois."® 

About the month of March, 1793,7 D’Eglise set out on his re. 
turn journey to open trade relations with the Mandan villages. 
having received permission from Trudeau ** to engage in this 
venture. On this expedition, D’Eglise was accompanied by Jo- 
seph Garreau,”’ each having ‘‘a pirogue loaded with the articles 
and oarsmen necessary for their enterprise.’’ It seems that 
both D’Eglise and Garreau acquired their outfits on eredit. 
Garreau’s equipment, which was advanced by Monsieur Collell, 
amounted to 1600 pesetas.*° D’Kglise’s stock, probably of a 
like amount, was furnished by Joseph Robidoux, a merchant of 
St. Louis.*’ 

D’Eglise’s second journey was not successful. When ‘1000 
lieus’’ from his destination he was stopped by the Arikara and 
Sioux,” and in consequence his adventure proved unprofitable. 
Collecting what furs he could, D’Eglise returned to St. Louis, 
The quantity gathered was barely sufficient to satisfy his cred- 
itors. D’Eglise attributed the failure of this expedition to the 

16 Doe. No. IV, post, D’Eglise to the Governor-General, June 19, 1794; Trudeau 
to Carondelet, Oet. 20, 1792. 

17 Doe. No. III, post, Trudeau to Carondelet, June 8, 1794; see also Doc. No. V, 
post, Collell to Governor-General, Oct. 20, 1794. 

18 Doe. No. IV, post, D’Eglise to Governor-General, June 19, 1794. But Trudeau 
in his report summarizing the Indian trade of the Spanish Illinois from 1792 to 1797, 
has this to say of the year 1793: ‘‘In this year, there was sent the ‘List’ (Regla 
mento), a copy of which I am enclosing, and on account of the war which (it) has 
been ordered declared against the Osage, the precaution was taken not to permit the 
traders to enter the Missouri; wherefore all the nations (tribes) were without trad 
ers.’’ A. G. L, Pap. de Cuba, leg. 131. Nevertheless, it was Trudeau himself who 
wrote to the Governor telling of the incidents of this, D’Eglise’s second voyage. See 
Doe. No. III, post, Trudeau to Carondelet, June 8, 1794. 

19 Joseph Garreau is mentioned several times in Trudeau’s Journal. He lived 
among the Arikara and the Mandan for many years and was used as an interpreter 
by Lewis and Clark. Thwaites, op. cit., I, 272-74, and V, 355. For a sketeh of 
Joseph Garreau, see Stella M. Drumm (ed.), Journal of a Fur-Trading Expedition on 
the Upper Missouri, 1812-1813, by John C. Luttig (St. Louis, 1920), 64. See also, 
Trudeau, op. cit., 403-404, 416, 424; and Houck, Spanish Régime in Missouri, IU, 
356 ff. 

20 Collell says he invested more than 2000 pesos fuertes in Garreau’s outfit. See 
Doe. No. V, post, Collell to Governor-General, Oct. 20, 1794. 

21 Trudeau to Carondelet, St. Louis, June 8, 1794; Collell to Governor-General, 
Oct. 20, 1794. 


22 Collell, however, says they arrived at their destination successfully. bid. 
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had eonduct of Garreau who, because of ‘this turbulent and dis- 
solute attitude put the deponent [D’Eglise] in danger of losing 
everything completely among those nations, because he dis- 
tributed the articles that were entrusted to him for trading to 
improper uses other than those intended.’’** Rather than re- 
turn to St. Louis and face his creditors, Garreau remained 
among the Arikara, ‘‘where he could not help but be very per- 
nicious by his eounsels.’’** D’Kglise, himself, well sums up the 
achievements of this expedition. ‘‘He [D’Eglise] had there- 
fore, not accomplished anything except to have pacified to some 
extent the savage character of those nations and to have been 
the first to establish trade with them.’’ *° 

To compensate for his losses, D’Eglise petitioned the Gov- 
ernor-General for the exclusive trade with the Mandan and 
Tayene for four years on the same terms on which that of the 
Ponea had been granted to Juan Munier, namely as a reward 
for his having discovered the latter tribe.“° D’Eglise asked in 
addition, permission to purchase his merchandise wherever he 
might choose, without being obliged to procure it at a predeter- 
mined depot. On the other hand, he promised not ‘‘to enter into 


any secret trading or act offensively toward anyone.’’** In 
support of his request, the petition was accompanied by a sworn 
statement to the effect that he had discovered the Mandan and 
Tayene nations, signed by Kugenio Alvarez and Montard and 
with the signatures of J. H. Robidou, Jn. Lacombe, Montard, and 
Pierre Quenel as witnesses.** 


D’Eglise did not obtain the exclusive trade with the Mandan 

23 D’Eglise to Governor-General, June 19, 1794; Collell to Governor-General, Oct. 
20, 1794. 

2+ Trudeau to Carondelet, June 8, 1794; Collell to Governor-General, Oct. 20, 1794. 

25 D’Eglise to Governor-General, June 8, 1794. 

*6On Juan Munier see Houck, Spanish Régime in Missouri, Il, 1-3; contract of 
partnership for trade with Ponca between Munier and Jacques Rolland, April 26, 
1793, ms. in Baneroft Library; Munier and Rolland to Carondelet, St. Louis, Oct., 
1794, ms. in Bancroft Library. Several depositions to the effect that Munier dis 
covered the Ponea, are in the Bancroft Library. Trudeau’s Journal likewise gives 
some information on Munier. See Trudeau, op. cit., 434, 435, 443, 444, 447, 451, et 
seq. ‘ 

27 D’Eglise to Governor-General, June 8, 1794. * 

*8 Ms. in Bancroft Library. This document is dated, as is D’Eglise’s petition, 
St. Louis, June 19, 1794. 
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for which he had asked. Trudeau, in forwarding the petition 
to Carondelet states that D’Eglise is deserving of the favor re- 
quested but adds, ‘‘this would be going against the Missouri 
Trading Company which has decided to place its first establis) 
ment in that nation where, nevertheless, the discoverer | D’Ee 
lise] might be permitted to enter with whatever goods he wished, 
and, as he did this year, with articles which the company ad. 
vaneed and supplied him with. In addition the company has 
offered him the opportunity to take an interest in all its oper 
ations,’’ °° 

Meanwhile Jaeques Clamorgan and several merchants of St. 
Louis, backed by the Lieutenant-Governor, formed ‘*The Com 
mereial Company for the Discovery of Nations of the Upper 
Missouri.’’*’ The organization was completed on May 12, 174. 
Jean Baptiste Truteau, whom Clamorgan chose to lead the first 
expedition sent out by the company, left St. Louis on June 7, 
1794. In his instructions to Truteau, Clamorgan alludes to 
D’Keglise and his previous efforts among the Indians in tly 
following terms: 

‘“‘If Senor Truteau should be pillaged by the Mahas nations, 
on his trip on the Misuri, (and the nation does this in order to 


avenge the damages and injuries which Santiago de la Iglesia 
and Garan |Garreau| have caused them on going through their 
village), it shall be his duty to notify promptly the Director, Don 
Santiago Clamorgan, on the first occasion, in order that he may 
know the loss of the Company. 


» » ~ * 


‘*By virtue of the passport of Senor Commandante, he, Senor 
Truteau shall be obliged to stop the trading of Santiago de la 
Iglesia and of Garan, if they are still there, or anyone else in 
their place, if they trade or cause trade to be carried on with the 
Mandana nation, or with any other, even though it be with the 
whites, who may be encountered there. If the articles which 
remain in the hands of Santiago de la Iglesia and Garan are 

29 Doc. No. VI, post, Trudeau to Carondelet, Nov. 26, 1794. 

30 A short account of the activities of this company together with references t 


sources of information in print, may be found in Wisconsin Historical Collections, 


XXII, 15 ff. I have been for some years engaged upon an intensive study of the sub- 


ject. 
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useful to the Indian nations in that region, Senor Truteau shall 
ask for them, so that Senor Clamorgan may give to them in St. 
Louis the same quantity and quality, or their value in eash with 
a profit of ten per cent upon the price of the stock in Ylinoa for 
the Misuri, which shall be arranged or settled on their arrival 
here, they having a receipt which will show the quantity and 
quality of the merchandise which they have turned over to Senor 
Truteau for the Company.”’ * 

Meanwhile D’Eglise was not idle, and in some manner became 
associated with the Company. He did not, however, leave St. 
Louis with Truteau. Nevertheless, on the sixth of August we 
find that D’Eglise had overtaken Truteau, the latter being but a 
short distance below the Platte. D’Eglise delivered to Truteau 
some additional instructions sent by Clamorgan, four letters sent 
by Zenon Trudeau containing speeches to be delivered to dif- 
ferent Indian chiefs, several medals, a flag, some gunpowder, and 
some tobacco. 

The supplementary instructions to Truteau ordered him to 
deliver twenty-six guns to Sr. Quenneville,’ who was trading at 
the mouth of the Kansas River. Since Truteau was already one 
hundred leagues above the Kansas River, he could not comply 
and, therefore, asked Munier to take charge of the guns but the 
latter refused. He then asked D’Eglise to accompany his outfit 
on the journey up the Missouri. To this D’EKglise responded 
that, the season being well advanced, ‘‘he could not suffer delay 
without doing injury to himself ;’’ that having only five men in- 
cluding himself, and a small pirogue not heavily laden with 
baggage, he could travel much faster than Truteau, and that he 
must hurry in order to reach ‘‘the beaver hunting-ground.’’ 
With little baggage he could easily travel by night, whether it 
rained or not, and thus pass the Indian villages. D’Kglise, who 

51 Houck, Spanish Régime in Missouri, 11, 168-69. 

- If Quenneville be Quenelle, as Mr. Doane Robinson suggests (Trudeau, op. cit., 
416), a bit of additional evidence that I have may be enlightening. One Pierre 
Quenel was a witness to the document testifying that D’Eglise discovered the Mandan 
and Tayene nations of Indians. Ms. in Bancroft Library. On Aug. 9, 1792, Zenon 
Trudeau issued a trading license to Pedro Quenel, a Frenchman, native of Illinois, 
who employed six men. List of licenses granted in 1792 in A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, 
leg. 25. See, also, Drumm, op. cit., 60. Quenel testified that he had ‘‘never known 


of 


f any other trader among the Ponca except J. Munier.’’ In this deposition, he 
styled himself Pierre Quenel, ‘‘Traiteur de Missoury.’’ Ms. in Bancroft Library. 
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was acting not as an agent of the Company but as a rival trader, 
wanted to get ahead of Truteau in order to make the most of his 
advantages. He would, however, wait for Truteau at the Ari. 
kara village. Despite all this, the following day, the seventh of 
August, Truteau and D’Eglise traveled in company. ‘He post- 
poned his journey that day on my account,’’ says Truteau. The 
latter feared for the safety of the guns, for the Oto, Omaha, and 
Ponca after their summer chase ordinarily returned to their vil 
lages in the month of August. D’Eglise, after much persuasion 
on the part of Truteau, agreed to carry the guns as far as the 
Arikara, but ‘‘for the sake of serving the ‘Company’ he would 
do it voluntarily without incurring aay risk [to himself].’’ He 
agreed to transport the guns without charge, and also, if he 
should sueceed in delivering them safely, to sell them for the 
Company, although the guns did not have much value among 
the Indians of the Upper Missouri. With Truteau’s recom- 
mendation that D’Eglise ought not to sell the guns for less than 
‘*ten good beaver or otter skins,’’ all sides were agreed. Tru- 
teau writes, ‘‘Wherefore, Messieurs, I have thought well in ac- 
cordance with the reasons I have set forth above to deposit the 
guns in the hands of men whose merit you have recognized.’’ It 
was not long before Truteau changed his mind. The following 
day, the eighth of August, D’Eglise moved ahead,** but misfor- 
tune overtook him and he was stopped by the Ponea in the vicin- 
ity of their village near the mouth of the Niobrara River. It is 
very likely true, as Mr. Robinson suggests, that D’Eglise was 
not unwilling to purchase his passage through the hostile Indian 
country with the Company’s guns.** Whatever may have been 
the case, the Ponea robbed D’Eglise of twenty-five weapons, two 
barrels of powder, some tobacco, knives, and other merchan- 

33 The above is based on Doane Robinson’s introduction to his edition of Tru 
deau’s Journal in S. Dak. Hist. Colls., VII, 405-407, and on Trudeau’s Journa! in 
American Historical Review, XIX, 299-307. The translation in the S. Dak. Hist 


Colls. begins with Aug. 25, 1794, when the expedition entered South Dakota. Tl: 
Journal of the expedition from the departure from St. Louis on June 7 to Aug. 25 


is to be found, untranslated, in Vol. XIX, Am. Hist. Rev. In the present artic! 
all citations to Trudeau’s Journal after Aug. 25, 1794, refer to the translation in th 
S. Dak. Hist. Colls. 

34 Trudeau, op. cit., 406. It may be, however, that D’Eglise gave the guns to 
the Ponea to save his life, which they threatened. 
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dise’ Truteau spent some time among them in a vain endeavor 
ty obtain compensation for the goods they had stolen from 
D)’Eglise. 

Meanwhile, D’Eglise had sueceeded in reaching the Arikara. 
He had hoped to reach the Mandan but was again defeated in 
his purpose by the Arikara,* among whom he passed the winter 
carrying on trade in robes, leggings, dry buffalo hides, and other 
articles. Although Truteau accuses him of neglecting to en- 
courage the hunting of beaver and other good furs, D’Eglise was, 
nevertheless, a good trader, who succeeded in getting most of 
the available furs at good bargains, leaving but few for Truteau. 
On May 24, he left the Arikara villages with the furs he had col- 
lected and with the few which Truteau had succeeded in obtain- 
ing from the Cheyenne Indians.” Just what occurred on D’Eg- 
lise’s return journey is not known; however, with or without his 
furs, he reached St. Louis in safety on July 4, 1795." Among 
the Pawnee, D’Eglise found two Canadians, whom he brought 
with him. They were examined by Zenon Trudeau and their 
testimony is now published for the first time.*® It sheds some 
light on the British activities in the Upper Missouri region. 

Although D’Eglise had twice failed to reach the Mandan, he 
was not discouraged, but prepared for another expedition. He 
steadfastly refused to take a share in the Company and would 
not operate through it. He preferred to take out a hunting 
license, which the Company foreed him to renew, equal to theirs, 
for three years, and the agency for the trading-post that he 
proposed to establish among the Mandan. The Company furn- 
ished two men to aid him on his trip. He planned to leave St. 
Louis in July, 1795, pass the winter among the Arikara, and in 
the spring to cross the Rocky Mountains and reach the Pacific 

85 Ibid., 445-46. Trudeau later stated that the Indians admitted having taken 
24 guns, powder, and balls from D’Eglise. Ibid., 449. 

®See Doe. No. VIII, post, Zenon Trudeau to Carondelet, July 15, 1795. 

’ Trudeau, op. cit., 453. 

88 See Doe. No. VII, post. Canondelet had ordered Trudeau to secure as much in- 
formation as possible concerning the Indians, trade, rivers, ete., of the Upper Mis- 


souri Country. See also Zenon Trudeau to Carondelet, July 15, 1795, Doe. No. VIII, 


post. 


8® Doe. No. VII, post. 
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Ocean.*” He was, no doubt, inspired by the three thousand-do] 
lar prize offered by Carondelet to the first man who should 1 


} 
aC) 


the Pacific via the Missouri River.*t Concerning this undertak. 
ing of D’Eglise, Zenon Trudeau wrote: ‘*He seems determined 
to make this discovery, and since he is full of courage and am. 


bition, he is capable of so dangerous an undertaking, and it is a 
pity that he should not have instructions that would make jj 
easy for him to secure all the benefit of a trip that might be o: 
interest to the government.’’** Carondelet wished D’Eeglis: 
success in his undertaking,** and a few months later wrote Cj, 
morgan, saying, ‘‘We will see if Léglise gets the prize of three 
thousand dollars.’’ ** 

Nothing further has come to light concerning Jacques D’Ky 
lise, and we do not know whether the journey was ever made by 
him. It is known, however, that he was subsequently engaged in 
trade on the Upper Missouri, and in company with Lorenzo 
Deroche ascended the Missouri, probably in 1804, with the idea 
of finding the shortest route to New Mexico. Casa Calvo, who 
gives us this information, also states: ‘*The latter | D’Eglise 
was employed by the company of the Exploration of the Misury, 
and since he has not returned this year it is inferred that he has 
penetrated into Neuvo Mexico.’’ ** 

We know as little of D’Eglise’s later life as of his early career. 
‘*Without documents there is no history.’’ Hence our story of 
the ‘‘Diseovery of the Mandan’’ must pause here until further 
search of the Spanish and other archives shall shed more light 
upon the subject. 

40 Doc. No. VIII, post, and Trudeau to Carondelet, St. Louis, July 20, 1795, in 
A. G. L., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 215. 

41 Carondelet to Principe de la Paz, No. 65 Reservado, New Orleans, Jan. 8, 17{6, 
in Archivo Historico Nacional (Madrid) Seecion, Papeles de Estado, leg. 3900. 

42 Doe. No. VIII, post. 

43 Doe, No. LX, post, Carondelet to Trudeau, Dee. 10, 1795, 

44 Beauregard, op. cit., 21. 

45 Houck, Spanish Régime in Missouri, IT, 356-58. 
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Spanisuo ExpLoraTion oF THE Upper Missovri 


TRANSLATED AND Epyirep By ABRAHAM P. Nasatir 


It is unnecessary to supply any extended comment concerning 
the following documents, presented in English translation, since 
all have been utilized in preparing the narrative of Jacques D’Eg- 
lise’s activities on the Upper Missouri. So far as I know, none 
of them have ever been published heretofore. Dr. J. Franklin 
Jameson seems to have used the contents of one or two of them 
in his short sketeh of D’Eglise in the American Historical Re- 

iew (XIX, 304, note 22), but he does not indicate where they 
may be found. Mr. Frederick J. Teggart cites one or two of 
them in his ‘‘ Notes Supplementary to Any Edition of Lewis and 
Clark,’? in American Historical Association, Annual Report, 
1908, I, 185-95, and these citations have been noted by me. The 


translations follow closely the original text, with no attempt to 
present a smooth or polished version. With the exception of 
numbers III, VII, and 1X, all of the documents printed are pre- 
served in the Bancroft Library of the University of California. 


No. I: Zenon Trupreau ro Caronpde.Let, Ocroser 20, 1792 

The aforesaid Santiago de la Iglesia, a Frenchman, has just arrived, 
who, having obtained a passport to go hunting on the Missouri from the 
commandant, my predecessor, in the month of August in 1790, provided 
himself with some merchandise to trade with the Indians, and although 
the commandant had forbidden all trading with the nations we know, he 
has dared to make his way in his hunting more than eight hundred 
leagues up the said Missouri, where he found eight locations of a nation 
about which there was some knowledge under the name of Mandan, but 
to which no one had ever gone in this direction and by this river. All 
were provided with English arms and they trade directly with them as 
this de la Iglesia was informed by a Frenchman who has been with this 
same nation for fourteen years* and who has gone with them to some 
English traders from the north of Canada, who are now established and 


1 Menard, see narrative text and Doe. No. VII, post. 
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fortified about fifteen days’ march from the spot where the above-mep. 
tioned Mandan are.” This nation received the said man, de la Iglesia. 
well and weleomed him. They [the Mandan] are white like Europeans 
much more civilized than any other Indians, and always live in tribes. 
fortified against the numerous nation of the Cius [Sioux] with whom 
they are perpetually at war. It seems that these Mandan also have com. 
munication with the Spaniards or with nations that know them because 
they have saddles and bridles in Mexican style for their horses, as wel! 
as other articles which this same de la Iglesia saw. <As it seemed to him. 
the eight villages which are a half league distant from each other, al] on 
the bank of the Missouri, may have a population of four or five thousand 
persons. They have the finest furs and in abundance. In sight from 
the villages there is a mountain with a voleano, The Missouri alway 
goes in the direction of west or northwest and has sufficient water for the 
passage of the largest boats on these rivers. 

This is as much as I have been able to find out about this trip from an 
ignorant man who made no observations and who hardly knows how to 
speak his own French language. May God keep you for many years. 

St. Louis, October 20, 1792. 
Zenon Trudeau [rubric} 
To the Baron De Carondelet. 


No. Il: Caronpetet ro Zenon Trupeavu, DecemBer 29, 1792 


In report number 33 ° you informed me that the trader Santiago de la 
Iglesia, while hunting dared to go more than eight hundred leagues up 
the Missouri where he found eight villages of a nation known under the 
name of Mandan, who trade with the English and also, as it seems, with 
the Spaniards or nations that live near them. I am acquainted with all 
this and I should be very grateful if you would get me the most extensive 
information you can, giving details as to the nations that live in or near 
these settlements, the spots in which they live, their rivers, their trade, 
the nations with whom they trafic, the number of people if it is possible, 
and also their articles for trade. You may send me this information in 
part or as a whole, as soon as it is obtainable.‘ 

May God keep you many years. New Orleans, December 29, 1792. 

The Baron de Carondelet 
To Sr. Don Zenon Trudeau. 

2 Referring to the North West Company’s post at the confluence of the Assiniboin 
and La Souris (Mouse) rivers. 

3 See Doc. No. I, ante. 


4See the testimony of two Canadians who arrived in St. Louis with D’Eglise on 
July 4, 1795, printed post, Doe. No. VII. 
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No. HI: Zenon Truprau ro CaronveE.et, JUNE 8, 1794° 


(Extract) 

Jacques de Léglise, the same [person] who discovered the Mandan on 
eM issouri, arrived today from his second voyage after an absence of 
1) months. He was obliged to stop 100 leagues below [the Mandan] 
having encountered the Rieara and Sioux nations who kept him without 
from making] profit. With difficulty has he brought back the where- 
ithal with which to replace |pay for] his equipment, and [while] 
Garro® who had been with him consumed one [equipment] of 1600 p* 
pesos] Which Monsieur Collell* advanced to him. The latter re- 
mained among the Ricara nation where he could not help but be very 
wretched by [with] his advice.® 


No. IV: Jacques D’EGuise ro CaRonpELet, JuNE 19, 1794 
Jacobo L’Yglisse,’® a citizen residing in the city of San Louis de IIli- 
nois with all due respect informs your lordship that in the year one 
thousand seven hundred ninety-two, the deponent having proper per- 
mission for the usual practice of hunting on the Missouri River, and 
coing in this way as far as the nation of Mahan," met there a trader, 
Don Pedro Montardy, lieutenant of the militia in this aforesaid port of St. 
Louis, from whom the deponent bought some goods for trading with the 
Indians. With them and two hookers he set out in search of some of 
those nations with whom there was no trading or commerce at that time. 
When, indeed, he had finally traveled for a space of two months, more or 
less, he came upon the Mandan and Tayene nations, about three hundred 
leagues distant from the Ponea.’* Establishing a truce with them for 
‘This is an extract only from Zenon Trudeau’s letter to Carondelet, June 8, 
It is written in French and is to be found in Archivo General de Indias, 
ville, Papelas de la Isla Cuba leg. 209 (hereafter referred to as A. G. I., Pap. 
le Cuba). 
6 Joseph Garreau. 
*Collell says more than 2000 pesos fuertes. See Doe. No. V, post. 
‘Bonaventura Collell. See ibid., and Louis Houck, Spanish Régime in Missouri 
Chieago, 1908), II, 375, 381. 
‘On this point see ‘‘Journal of Jean Baptiste Trudeau,’’ South Dakota Hist. 
Colls., VII, passim, especially 415-16, 457-58. 
Jacques D’Eglise. This document was written by some one other than D’Eglise, 
probably Eugenio Albarez. It is signed in another handwriting ‘‘Jaeques D’Eg- 


’” 
se. 


11 The Omaha. 

*Ponea villages were situated two leagues above the mouth of the Qui-Court or 
brara River and about one league from the Missouri. See Annie H. Abel (ed.), 
‘‘Trudeau’s Description of the Upper Missouri,’’ Miss. Val. Hist. Rev., VIII, 162- 
63. See also ‘‘ Journal of Jean Baptiste Truteau on the Upper Missouri, ‘ Premi¢re 


Ni 
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trading, at that time not at all advantageous to the deponent because }, 
did not have sufficient goods for it ; however, after he had used up what 
he had and had persuaded those Indians of the advantages that wou! 
come to them from the commercial dealings he was about to establish 
with them, explaining to them the greatness of the Spanish nation and 
the wise rules of its government, he promised to return to them the fo). 
lowing year with the articles that were necessary for carrying it out and 
to give a report concerning them to the commander of these settlements 
This he did the year just past, reporting it to Sr. D® Zenon Trudean. pow 
commandant, who gave the deponent the permission necessary to returp 
and to put into effect what he had agreed with those Mandan and Tayen 
Nations. He was accompanied by a man named Gareau, each one with » 
pirogue loaded with the articles and [with] oarsmen necessary for their 
enterprise. The bad conduct of this Gareau, his turbulent and dissolute 
attitude put the deponent in danger of losing everything complete); 
among those nations, because he distributed the articles that were en. 
trusted to him for trading to improper uses other than those intended 
In this situation the deponent was obliged to return down stream to these 
settlements with the articles and furs he had been able to collect to satis! 
his creditors. He had, therefore, not accomplished anything except to 
have pacified to some extent the savage character of those nations and to 
have been the first to establish trade with them as the enclosed certificates 
prove. It is well known in these settlements that the deponent wasted 
his time and his labor and lost the profit he might have had from this 
trading by the bad conduct of said Gareau, who abandoned him and re- 
mained among those Indians after he had used up entirely all the mer- 
chandise he took with him, without rendering him an account for the 
least thing. 

In view of this said deponent humbly begs that it be deemed right to 
grant him the exclusive trade with those nations for the term of four 
years on the same terms that Juan Munier enjoys for the discovery of the 
Ponea nation,’ to the end that in this way he may recover to some degree 
the losses he has suffered in the discovery of these nations. The hard- 
ships that he suffered were that at every step he ran the risk of losing 
his life and that in such trading, past losses are irreparable by any 
means. He also begs permission to buy his merchandise anywhere with- 
out being obliged to procure it at a predetermined depot, promising as he 


Partic,’ June 7, 1794-Marech 26, 1795,’? Am. Hist. Rev., XIX, 308, 332. Perrin du 
Lae, Voyage dans les Deux Louisianes (Paris, 1805), 210; and R. G. Thwaites (ed. 
Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 1804-1806, I, 29. 

13 For Munier’s grant see Houck, Spanish Régime in Missouri, 11, 1-3. 
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should, not to enter into any secret trading or act offensively toward any- 
one. thanks to which he hopes to deserve your great favor. 
San Luis de Illinoeses, June 19, 1794. 
Jacques D’Eglise (rubric) 


We. the undersigned, certify to the best of our ability and as there 
‘s occasion that Jacobo L’Eglise discovered the Mandan and Tayene na- 
tions. as is well known in these settlements of Illinois, and that it may 
be known to whomever it concerns, we give this statement and the peti- 
tion of the same man at San Luis on the nineteenth of June of seventeen 
hundred ninety-four. 


Jh. Robidou (rubric) Eugenio Alvarez (rubric) 
witness Montard 

Jn. Lacombe (rubric) Pierre Quenel 
witness witness 

No. V: Bonaventura CoLLeL. To CaRONDELET, Octoser 20, 1794 


To the Governor-General : 

Don Ventura Collell,'* citizen and resident of this city of St. Louis de 
Illinois, with all due respect calls to your attention the fact that during 
the past year, 1793,'° for the purpose of encouraging trade and urged by 
certain persons for that reason, he provided for the necessary equipment 
in a pirogue loaded with goods suitable for the Indian trade, of which 
there were signs and which were ready to be discovered at that time, so 
as to establish a regular commerce with them and give them the advan- 
tages which would come to them from their having a thorough knowledge 
of our government in general and of its wise regulations. For this pur- 
pose two suitable persons '® were chosen, who were considered capable, 
one by José Robidoux,’? a merchant in this city, and the other by the 
deponent. They started with their men and the necessary supplies for 
their enterprise, which was successful until they arrived at their destin- 
ation without any bad accident on the whole voyage. After their ar- 
rival José Garreau, in charge of the deponent’s goods, inspired by a 
troublesome and wanton spirit, used them up for other purposes than 
those for which they were intended, with the result that from his bad 

1s This petition, however, is signed ‘‘Bonaventura Collell.’’ In the Bancroft 


Library are many documents, mainly petitions, which are invariably signed ‘‘ Ben- 
tura Collell.’’ 

‘® See narrative text. This refers to D’Eglise’s second venture. 

‘6 Jacques D’Eglise and Joseph Garreau. See narrative text. 

‘7 Joseph Robidoux. For a sketch of this man, see F. L. Billon, Annals of St. 


Louis in its Early Days under the French and Spanish Dominations (St. Louis, 
1886), 444-45; Mo. Hist. Colls., III, 88. 
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conduct there was a considerable loss to the deponent who secured noth. 
ing from his capital, which amounted to more than two thousand peso, 
fuertes.* He himself remained among those savages, giving himself yp 
to them after having thus used up all the goods that had been consigned 
to him, as the other trader, the one sent by the aforesaid José Robidous. 
explained on his return to this city, thus oceasioning to the said trader 
considerable losses by his bad eonduct.’® 

Therefore the deponent humbly begs your excellency in view of 
considerable a loss as he experienced from the conduct and evil practices 
of the said José Garreau, and because the deponent was urged to under. 
take this expedition only by patriotism and to inform those Indians of 
the greatness of the Spanish nation and the wise laws of its government, 
he begs that he be granted the exclusive right to trade with the nation 
of the Kanees, by way of indemnity for his loss, for such time as your 
excellency’s wisdom finds desirable so that by this means he may re- 
cover from said loss. The deponent has set forth nothing that is not 
true and well known in these settlements of Illinois, wherefore the de- 
ponent has begged the present commandant, Don Zenon Trudeau, to be 
pleased to authorize by his signature all that the deponent has set down 
concerning this matter to the end that your excellency may be informed 
of what actually happened on this expedition. This favor the deponent 
hopes to obtain from your well known kindness and absolute justice.’ 

St. Louis de Illinois, October 20, 1794. 


Bonaventura Collell (rubric 


No. VI: Zenon Trupeavu to CaronpvELET, NOVEMBER 26, 1794 °° 

I am sending you three memorials ** from that number of traders re 
questing exclusive treaties with the Indian nations of the Missouri; one 
of them, Santiago de la Iglesia ** is certain that he has discovered the 
Mandan and that for this reason he deserves the favor that he asks. 
However, this would be going against the Missouri Trading Company 
which has decided to place its first establishment in that nation where, 
nevertheless, the discoverer might be permitted to enter with whatever 
goods he wished and as he did this year, with articles which the company 
advanced and supplied him with. In addition the company has offered 

18 Compare Doc. No. IIT, ante, Trudeau to Carondelet, June, 1794. 

19 See Doe. No. IV, ante, D’Eglise to Governor-General, June 19, 1794. 

20 Trudeau’s recommendation concerning this petition is in his letter to Carondelet 
of Nov. 26, 1794. This petition was enclosed in that letter. See Doc. No. VI, post. 

21 This letter is cited by Teggart, op. cit., 189. 

22 The originals of these three petitions are in the Bancroft Library. They are, 
however, filed in separate covers and not as enclosures with this letter. 

23 For his petition see Doc. No. IV, ante. 
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him the opportunity to take an interest in all its operations. The me- 
morial of Meunier and Roland ** who point out the losses they will suffer 
from voiding their license to the Ponea nation for four years, 
made void on the just representations of the Commissioner of Trade 
sindico del comercio|, does not deserve attention unless you wish to 
look with compassion on the expenses they have ineurred for the four 
vears, because they counted on this consideration that they would be 
granted a license for the coming year, so that they will not lose too 
much. 

The third memorial, that of Don Bentura Collell,2° for the Kanea 
Kansas] nation points out the loss he suffered with the said Garro and 
this isa fact. If it is a sufficient reason or not, you will decide, but the 
other traders would find themselves deprived of the small profits that 
the Missouri yields. 

May God keep you many years! San Luis, November 26, 1794. 

Zenon Trudeau (rubric) 

To the Baron de Carondelet. 


No. VII: Papers Revatine to Santiaco LEGiIse’s JouRNEY TO 
THE INpIANS oF THE Upper Missouri * 
St. Louis de Ilinois, July 4, 1795 

In the courthouse of St. Louis de Ilinois, the fourth day of July in the 
year seventeen hundred ninety-five. I, Zenon Trudeau,Captain of the 
Louisiana regiment and Commandant of this western district of the 
Illinois, informed by the above-mentioned Santiago Léglise, who has 
tonight arrived from the Missouri River, that he had brought with him 
two men whom he had found among the Pawnee nation and who had 
declared to him that they had been in the pay of some English merchants 
from the North who had sent them to the Mandan nation to trade and to 
form a trading-post in that nation, learning this I had one of the men 
appear before me in order to discover and make clear whence he came, 
how he had got in, for what purpose he had come on the aforesaid Mis- 
souri River. Having made him take oath to tell the truth in proper 
form before the captain of Militia, Antonio Soulard, and the first ser- 

*4Ms. in Bancroft Library. 

‘See Doe. No. V, ante. 

26 See Roscoe R. Hill, Descriptive Catalogue of Documents Relating to the History 
of the United States in the Papeles Procedentes de Cuba Deposited in the Archivo 
General de Indias at Seville (Washington, 1916), leg. 172 (bb), 106, from which this 
translation was made. A certified copy, signed by Carondelet, is found as annex No. 
5 to Carondelet letter No. 65, Reservada to El Principe de la Paz, New Orleans, Jan. 


8, 1796. Archivo Historico Nacional (Madrid) Seecion de Papeles de Estado, leg. 


3900. 
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geant, Manuel Gonzalez Moro, witnesses in my behalf, I asked him fop 
his name, country, and his religion. He replied that he was called 
Juan Fotmon,*? that he was a native of the province of Normandy 
the kingdom of France, and a Catholie of the Apostolic Roman faith. 
Questioned as to whence he came, how he had entered into the Mix 
souri River region, what his purpose in coming was, and told to give ; 
account of his entire trip, he replied that he had left the city of Mon. 
treal in Canada on the fifteenth day of June 1794, employed as an oars. 
man in a canoe belonging to the trading company commonly called thy 
Company of the North,** and that he had gone to the fort which tha 
company has at the confluence of the Assiniboin and La Souris rivers. 
The seventeenth day of the following October the agents of the same 
company had him leave with five others, led by the merchant Jussome 
with five horses laden with merchandise, powder and guns, with orders 
to travel at the greatest speed in order to reach the Mandan nati: 
before the other traders who were established at that fort. They tray 
eled eleven days during which they went astray several times and ar. 
rived at the above-mentioned Mandan nation the twenty-seventh day o’ 
the same month of October. They crossed the Missouri River and were 
well received and weleomed by that nation. Then the afore-mentioned 
Jussome divided his merchandise into two parts, giving one to th 
Canadian named Menard,*! who had been sixteen years with the nation 
for the purpose of trading with it, and the other half was taken by Jus. 
some himself to the Gros Ventre nation a league and a half away from 
the first. There Jussome ran up the English flag and began his trad. 
ing while the witness with the other five assistants were occupied in build- 
ing a small fort and a hut between the Mandan and the Gros Ventre 
villages. The nineteenth of April of this year, Jussome took his skins 
and went back to the fort from which he had come, leaving the witness 
with three others to continue the work on the fort and the house, on 
which they were to and did run up the English flag every Sunday. Tired, 
27 Or Tremont. 
2s The North West Company. For an account of it see G. C. Davidson, Tl 
North West Company (Berkeley, 1918). 
29See L. R. Masson, Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-OQuest (Quebec, 
1889), I, 272-73; Davidson, op. cit., 47. 
80 René Jessaume was an interpreter to Thompson and to Lewis and Clark. There 
are numerous references to his career. See Davidson, op. cit., 47, 93; Thwaites, op 
cit., passim; L. J. Burpee, The Scarch for the Western Sea . . . (London, 195), 
353-58. A letter of Jessaume to President Jefferson is printed in Mo. Hist. Colls., 
IV, 234-36, 
31 For Menard see narrative text; Doc. No. III, ante; and A. G. Morice, Diction- 
naire Historique Canadiens et des Métis Frangois de L’Ouest (Quebec, 1908), 195. 
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< he said, of the toils of his life in a region which made desertion by 
wav of the Missouri River easy, and fearful that on his return (which 
( ht to take place a month after his departure) Jussome would employ 
him in a more remote region, without saying anything to his companions 
he resolved to escape, which he did at night. After traveling two days 
he killed a cow, from whose hide he made a eanoe in the manner of the 

mntry and embarked in it. He traveled until the twentieth of May 
when he met among the Pawnee Hoea nation Juan Bautista Truteau, 
agent of the upper Missouri Company, and Santiago Léglise, trader for 
the same company, with whom he embarked four days later, arriving at 
St. Louis last night. 

Questioned what the several trading companies were which he had said 
had established posts or forts on the Assiniboin River and were also 
about to send traders to the Mandan nation and others on the Missouri, 
he replied that one was the one they called the Great Company of Mon- 
treal °° under the name of its director, Grante; ** another was the small 
company of the same city under the name Piter Grante;** the Hudson 
Bay Company that had established its fort about two years ago and was 
trying to destroy or ruin the other two.** 

Questioned if the Mandan, Gros Ventre, and other nations that he 
had seen on the Missouri were armed with guns, and had given up their 
arrows to use them, he replied that all the nations that he had seen on 
the above-mentioned river, and particularly the Mandan and Gros Ven- 
tre were all very well provided with guns, pistols, and swords and 
that they did not lack ammunition since they traded directly or in- 
directly with the English at Montreal and [at] Hudson Bay, and 
that they had not given up their arrows for this reason, but still used 
them for hunting and kept the guns for war for which they were very 
ready. 

- The North West Company. 

Robert Grant superintended the Red River activities of the North West Com 
pany, Which had Fort Esperance on the River Qui Appelle, and Montagne A la Bosse. 
The latter post was the nearest to the Company’s settlement at River La Souris 
(Mouse River), Masson, op. cit., I, 274-75. For a full list of the forts on the As- 
siniboin see Wis. Hist. Soc. Proceedings, 1915, p. 201. 

‘One Peter Grant is mentioned in Davidson, 218. He was a clerk and later a 
partner in the North West Company. In 1791 he was given charge of the important 
post of Lae la Pluie (Rainy Lake) and later beeame superintendent of the Red 
River Department. He wrote an account of the Sauteux Indians; see Masson, op. 
cit., II, 307 ff. He is frequently mentioned in John MeDonnell’s Journal printed 

Masson, op. cit., I, 283-95. 


On River La Souris, 1793; see Davidson, op. cit., 47, 70. Five different parties 


ded in opposition to one another at River La Souris in the winter of 1794-95. 
Ibid., 71. 
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Questioned if besides the three nations, Mandan, Gros Ventre. 
Pawnee Hoea, about which he spoke he had seen or heard menti 
others on the Missouri or in its vicinity and ordered to tell what 
knew about them, he said that below the Mandan nation there was 
village of Pawnee Hoca which had two chiefs and that he did not kyo 
the number of its population; a hundred leagues farther down were ot} 
villages of these same Pawnee Hoea, more numerous than the first, who 
had four chiefs. .A short distance from these he had seen about a hy 
dred and fifty tents of the Cheyenne nation. All these Indians always 
stayed in the district south of the Missouri; in the district to the north 
were the Sioux, who had withdrawn, at the time he went down the river. 
to take their skins to the different English posts as they were ave 


tomed to every year. A hundred and fifty leagues above the Mandan 
(Menard had told him) there was a beautiful river that had its sour 
on the slope of a high cliff, which they commonly called among them 
selves the Rocky Mountain, in some lakes which are there. This same 
Menard had told him likewise it was that Mountain of Cliffs | Wonte) 

de Peias\| from which the Missouri River flowed by a cliff more th» 
three hundred feet high and the Indians of these regions had told him 
that the Missouri was as navigable on the upper part of the mountain 
as on the slope, and these same Indians said that this river had its soure 
within some other higher mountains that were always covered with 
snow. Ile was also informed by the aforesaid Menard that going from 
the Mandan by the Missouri to the mountain of Cliffs, one always found 
the following nations: Les Gens des filles® Nasseniboines* Les Sarcis. 
Les Gros Ventres des Prairies,’ Les pieds noirs,*’ Les Gens des few 

lets,’ Les Gros Ventres de la Montagne des Rockes,” whieh are the same 
nations that go to trade with the English posts on the Nassemboine 
River.” 

Questioned if he had knowledge as to whether the nations which he 
had seen or heard mentioned communicated directly or indirectly with 
some Spanish posts that are to be found south of the Missouri, or beyond 
the Montanas de Penas of which he had spoken, he said it could not fail to 

86 A band or division of the Assiniboin Indians. 

87 The Assiniboin, 

38'The Sarsi, See Frederick W. Hodge (ed.), Handbook of American I 
North of Mexico (Washington, 1907), II, 467. 

89 The Atsina Indians. 

40 The Blackfeet. 

41 The Wahpeton, one of the seven primary divisions of the Dakota. See Hi 
op. cit. They lived in the Minnesota River region. 
42 Probably the Gros Ventre of the Missouri. 

43 The Assiniboin. 
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be true that the Mandan and Gros Ventre and the other nations nearby 
eommunieated with them, since all these Indians were well provided with 
bridles. Which proved it, and almost all their horses, as well as many of 
their mules, are marked with well-known letters, and that these animals 
are ridden from the Rocky Mountains, whether they came for the pur- 
nose of war, or to trade when they are at peace, according to the in- 
formation Menard had given him. 

And. having read to him this declaration of his, he said that it was the 
same that he had made under oath, and that beeause he did not know 
how to write he had made the sign of the cross in the presence of the 
above-mentioned witnesses in my behalf who signed with me the afore- 
said Commandant. 

Man' Gonz’ Moro (rubric) Zenon Trudeau (rubric). <An* Soulard 
rubric). 


On the same day, month, and year. I, the above-mentioned Com- 
mandant, accompanied by the same witnesses, had appear before me a 
man who said that he had arrived this last night from the Missouri 
River, when he had taken oath to tell the truth, I asked him his name, 
his country and his religion. Ile said that he was called Chrisosthomo 
Jonea,“* was a native of Canada and a Catholic of the Apostolic Roman 
faith. 

(Juestioned as to whence he came, how he had entered into the Mis- 
souri, What his purpose in coming was, and told to give an accurate 
account of his journey until he arrived at this city, he replied that he 
had left Montreal the seventeenth of April 1788 with a man named 
Frebucher,’ employed by the Great Trading Company of the same 
city “ to navigate Lake Superior where he had passed a year; that fol- 
lowing he had spent another year at Grand Portage, another on the 
river Qui Appelle or Catepocé,* another at Fort L’epinette,” another at 
Fort Recoude (or Reconde) de l'homme, and another for the second 
time on the river Qui Apelle, or Catepoé. On the second of December 
1793 the witness with eight others begged leave of Roberto Legrante,*® 

'* Chrysostome Jonequard. See Masson, op. cit., I, 286; Morice, op. ecit., 134. 

‘Probably Joseph Frobisher, an independent trader, and later a partner in the 
early years of the North West Company. 

The North West Company. 

'* Fort Esperance was on the River Qui Appelle. 


‘s Fort des Epinettes was on the Assiniboin west of Pine Creek. (Epinette means 


Pine.) Called also Fort Pine. It was built in 1785 and abandoned in 1794. There 
fter trade with the Missouri River Indians was carried on from River La Souris. 


' P . . 

'® Robert Grant made Fort Esperance, which he founded, his residence for a long 
Evidently the expedition of which Jonequard is speaking left from Fort Es- 

perance, though it might have departed from River La Souris. Masson, op. cit., I, 


274-75, 283, 
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the Company’s agent, to go to the Mandan with some trinkets to trade 
with those Indians for buffalo skins. Having obtained it, they left th. 
same day °° and after seventeen days of traveling through the snow, they 
got lost, and after resting, they reached the Gros Ventre nation 

nineteenth of the same month. The twenty-ninth of the following 
March, seven of his companions returned to the River Qui Appe!! 
the witness remained there with another named Laggrave.*! 


and 
A certain 
Loison, the bond-servant of the trader of this city [St. Louis] called 
Garreau, having arrived a few days later, he embarked with him and jy 
five days’ journey they came to the Pawnee Hoca nation in which they 
expected to find Santiago Léglise, with whom he wished to go to these 
posts. Being disappointed in this hope he remained with the aloy 
mentioned Pawnee Hoca some time and went then to the Cheyen 
nation where he remained unti! the last winter when he learned that 1 
aforesaid Santiago de Léglise had arrived among the Pawnee and i) 
mediately he went to join him in order to take advantage of the oppor 
tunity. In this he sueceeded. Having arrived this last night at ¢! 
city he had learned that his father was living at Sta. Geneveva. It \ 
on his account that he had desired se much to come to this district. 

Questioned if he knew of other trading companies established on tly 
river of the Assiniboin in addition to those by whieh he had been em 
ployed, he said that there are three trading companies established on th 
designated river, the Great Monireal Company, the Small Company o: 
the same city, and for two years in this place the Hudson’s Bay Com 
pany. 

Questioned if he had seen on the upper Missouri any Indian nations 
provided with fire arms and if he knew whether any of them had aban 
doned their arrows since they had been able to secure these arms, | 
answered that all the nations that he saw on the Missouri, and espe- 
ciaily the Gros Ventre and Mandan, were sufficiently provided wit! 
guns, javelins and pistols and did not lack the necessary ammunition 
since they trade with the English of Montreal and Hudson Bay and that 
they have not given up their arrows since they use them when circum. 
stances demand in case of urgent necessity. 

Questioned if besides the nations he had frequented he had seen 
others or heard them mentioned on the Missouri or its vicinity and told 
to give the details he knew about them, he replied that there is a village 
of Pawnee Oca below the Mandan nation; at a great distance farther 

59 John MeDonnell’s Journal indicates that the party left on Tuesday, Dee. 1!, 
1793. Ibid., I, 286, 

51 There are no entries in John MeDonnell’s published Journal for Monday, Mare 
24 to Thursday, May 1. See ibid., I, 288. Frangois La Grave is meant. 
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below are found other small villages [pueblozuelos| of the same people, 
whose population is much greater, and a very short distance from there 
is the Cheyenne nation; that these nations always remain to the south 
of the Missouri, and on the north side are the Sioux. He is likewise in 


formed that there is a very beautiful river about a hundred and fifty 
leagues above the Mandan nation, that its headwaters rise in some lakes 
that are on the slope of the Rocky Mountain, and it then empties into 
the Missouri on the south side. He said likewise that he had heard it 
said that the Missouri flows out of this Rocky Mountain by a precipice 
more than three hundred feet high and that from the Mandan to the 
Rocky Mountain are found the following Indian nations: Les Gens des 

‘es, Nasseniboines, Les Sarcys, Les Gros Ventres des Prairies, Les Gens 
des feuillets, Les Gros Ventres de la Montagne de Roches, all of these 
nations do their trading with the English established on the Nasseni- 
boine River. 

Questioned if he knew whether these nations, which he said he had 
known, had any communication, direct or indirect, with any Spanish 
dominions that may be to the south of the Missouri or beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, he said that without doubt the two nations of Gros Ventre 
and the Mandan (at least) must have some dealings, if not with the 
Spaniards, at least with some Indian nations that are nearby those do- 
minions, since there are evident signs which prove it, such as their horses 
and mules marked with very distinct letters and not lacking bridles and 
other trappings which go to prove it. 

Having read this declaration to him, he said that it was the same that 
le had given under oath and that he is twenty-eight years old and be- 
cause he does not know how to write he made the sign of the cross in the 
presence of the afore-mentioned witnesses in my behalf, who have signed 
with me the aforesaid Commandant. 


Man! Gonz? Moro (there is a cross) Zenon Trudeau (rubric) 
(rubric) an® Soulard (rubrie 


No. VIII: Zenon Trupeav to Carnonpever, Juty 15, 1795 

Santiago Eglise, discoverer of the Mandan nation, without having been 
able to reach the same nation a second time because of having been de 
tained on his way by the Ricaras, has returned to this town of St. Louis 
with two deserters from the English merchants of Montreal who joined 
him and whom he has presented to me. I am enelosing for you the 
Statements ** I took from them which will easily inform you as to how 
those English merchants got on the Missouri where it appears they have 


°? This document is cited by Teggart, op. cit., 185-95, passim. 
See Doe. No. VII, ante. 
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run up the flag of their nation and built a small fort at the place wher, 
our company had the intention of building a storage place and the 
larger of their buildings.** 

As you will see by the continuation of Juan Bautista Trutean’s 
Ricara nation where he had to remain awaiting the second expedition 
of the company which left in the month of May just past.°° Since the 
above-mentioned Truteau has pledged himself to serve that company for 
only two years ** and this makes it necessary to send another agent rig 
away so that he may arrive in time for him to retire from its interests 
before the return of the first and since no native of the country has heey 
found with sufficient intelligence to be entrusted with {the} importan 
management of the discoveries that are proposed and the control of their 
interests, they have suggested to me Mr. Mackey, a Scotchman, but 4 
naturalized Spaniard, whom | have approved because of his honesty and 
intelligence. The company wi!l give him a part of its profits and four 
hundred dollars a year (besides), while the special privilege which you 
granted to the company continues. It {the company] is going to form a 
third expedition larger than the first two, which leaving the fifteenth of 
the coming August will go as far as it can before the winter in order t 
continue its journey the following spring.** 

Santiago Yglesia has not been willing to take a share in the compan 
and work through it. He has preferred to take out a hunting license 
which the company has foreed him to renew, equal to theirs for thre 
years and the agency for the trading post that he will establish in the 
Mandan nation; besides they are to give him two men free of charge 
this present year for his trip which he will begin in a few days. He wi. 
pass the winter among the Ricaras and in the spring of the coming year 
he intends to pass the mountain of Rock [la Montana de Roca} and reach 
the sea. He seems determined to make this discovery and since he is 
full of courage and ambition he is capable of so dangerous an under 
taking and it is a pity that he should not have instructions that would 

54 See Houck, Spanish Régime in Missouri, II, 164 ff., for Instructions of Clamor 
gan and Riehle to Truteau. 

55 This continuation has never been found. See Teggart, op. cit., 190. 

56 Referring to Lecuyer’s expedition, ibid.; and Mackay to Clamorgan, Oct. 24, 
1795. Ms. in Baneroft Library. 

57 Douglas says he was employed for three years. See Mo. Hist. Colls., 1V, 1. 

58 This refers to Mackay’s expedition. See Mackay to Clamorgan, Oct. 24, 175; 
Mackay’s Journal, A. G. 1., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 2364, translated in Houck, Span si 
Régime in Missouri, 11, 181 ff.; Teggart, op. cit.; and ‘‘Extraets from Capt. M 
Kay’s Journal,’’ Wis. Hist. Soe., Proceedings, 1915, p. 190 ff. 
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ike [it] easy for him to secure all the benefit of a trip that might be of 
nterest to the government. 
May God keep you many years. St. Louis, July 15, 1795. 


— Zenon Trudeau (rubric 
le Carondelet 


, 
l ( 


he Baro 
| Marginal Notation | 

| have approved the appointment of Mr. Mackey for agent to the com- 

nv and as regards the fort that they think has been built in the 

M ‘ lan nation nothing ean be decided until it is definitely known 

whether one exists or not, but for the advantage of the company per- 

ssion should be secured from the king to send a well-armed ship as far 


up the Missouri as it can go without danger.** 


[he documents are with the correspondence of his excellency the 


Minister of State.” 


No. IX: Caronpecer to Zenon Trupreavu, December 10, 1795 

Your official report, no. 250,"° informs me of the return of Santiago 
L’Eglise. discoverer of the Mandan nation, and of his third departure ' 

ith the intention of going as far as the sea, in which | hope he succeeds. 

| have in my possession the statements of the deserters from the Mon- 
treal company “* and the continuation of the diary of Juan Bautista 
Truteau, agent for the St. Louis company, and with these documents I 
shall do what is fitting for me |to do}. 

| approve also the nomination of Mr. Mackey as agent of the com- 
pany in place of Truteau who is about to complete his term. As for the 
English fort that is thought to have been built in the Mandan nation, 
nothing can be decided until it is definitely known whether it is bui:t or 
not, but in behalf of their company they are soliciting permission from 
the king to send a well-fitted boat to go up the Missouri as far as it can 
without danger.”® 

May God keep you many years. New Orieans, December 10, 1795. 
To Zenon Tradeau. The Baron de Carondelet 

59 See Doe. No. IX, post, for Carondelet’s reply to this letter, Dee. 10, 1795. The 
marginal writing is in Carondelet’s hand but is signed only with his rubrie. 

This is in the margin below the other marginal noie, and seems to have been 
itten by Carondelet’s seribe, or secretary. 


The original of this document is A. G. L, Pap. de Cuba, leg. 2364 A copy 
n Freneh may also be found in that legajo. There is 2 copy in the Baneroft Library. 
This document has been cited by Teggart, op. cit.. 190-91. 


See ay c, No. VIII, ante. 


Really his fourth sally if his original effort is to be counted. See narrative 
- 
+See Doe. No. VII, ante. 

This paragraph is to be found on the margin of Trudeau’s letter to Caron 


July 15, 1795. See Doe. No. VIII, ante. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


A Book of Old Maps Delineating American History from the Eartics 
Days down to the Close of the Revolutionary War. 
Edited by Emerson D. Fite and Archibald Freeman. 
Harvard University Press, 1926. xv + 299 pp. 


Compiled and 
(Cambridge: 
75 maps. $25 

There is, for some of us, an extraordinary fascination about old maps, 

They seem to carry one back, even more than old books and old pictures, 
to days of long ago. And that is peculiarly true of old maps of America, 
or including America, such as the Sebastian Cabot Mappemonde of 1544, 
or the map in Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s Discourse of a Discoverie for a 
new Passage to Cataia, 1576. One sees such a map spread out on the 
cabin table of the Golden Hind or the Gabriel, while Francis Drake or 
Martin Frobisher anxiously studies it. What a world of romance and 
high endeavor and princely rewards lie before them. They have sailed 
out into the west, and no man knows what strange ports they may reach, 
what incredible adventures will be theirs, or what dazzling cargoes the) 
may fetch back to their native land. One goes back and pictures Fro- 
bisher sailing from Greenwich, while Queen Elizabeth stands at a window 
and waves her hand, sending one of her gentlemen on board ‘‘to make 
known her good liking of their doings’’; and again one sees him navi- 
gating his little fleet through the perilous, ice-laden seas off Hudson 
Strait. ‘‘Truely it was wonderfull to heare and see the rushing and 
noise that the tides did make in that place; with so violent a force that 
the ships, lying a hull, were turned sometimes round about, even in a 
moment, after the manner of a whirlpool; and the noyse of the streame 
no lesse to be heard afarre off than the waterfall of London Bridge.” 
The reviewer, browsing among the old maps in this noble volume, found 
himself so lost in the ancient world they brought back that it was only 
with an effort that he remembered his immediate duty. 

One can say at once that Mr. Fite and Mr. Freeman, with the able 
assistance of the Harvard University Press, have produced an exception- 
ally fine atlas, as remarkable for the scholarship with which it has been 
edited as for the high quality of the press-work. The maps are in every 
ease photographie reproductions either of the originals or of facsimiles. 
The only criticism one can offer here is that in some cases, where thie 
originals were very large, it has been necessary so to reduce them, to 
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bring them within the dimensions even of this large atlas, that the in- 
scriptions are illegible. 

The seventy-five maps contained in the atlas extend in time from 1474 
to the close of the Revolutionary War, and in authorship from Ptolemy, 
La Cosa, and Columbus to Hutchins and Mitchell. Battista Agnese’s 
beautiful world map of about 1538 is reproduced in color as a frontis- 
piece. They cover the field of American history perhaps as completely 
am it can be covered from a limited series of original maps. We have 
here contemporary maps, or almost contemporary maps, showing the 
results of the discoveries of Columbus, La Cosa, Verrazano, Cabot, 
Gomez, Cortereal, Cartier, and others; maps revealing the results of ex- 
ploration in the interior of the continent ; maps of New England and of 
the various colonies from Connecticut to Virginia, of the Illinois country, 
of Florida, and of California; maps of New France, of Quebee after the 
Conquest, of the Lake Superior country and beyond, and of the far 
North. The entire series is introduced by the Ptolemy and Germanus 
maps which furnish the pre-Columbus background. 

Although each map is accompanied by an adequate note, there would 
still seem to have been room for an Introduction outlining the plan of 
the atlas and perhaps explaining why these particular maps were se- 
lected rather than others. The editors offer in lieu of an Introduction 
the following extract from the Preface to Mereator’s Atlas of 1633: 
“This worke then is composed of Geographie (which is a description of 
the knowne Earth and the parts thereof) and Historie, which is (OQeulus 
mundi) the eye of the world. These two goe inseperably together, and 
as it were hand in hand, or as Doctour Haylin saith, are like unto the 
two fire-lights Castor and Pollux seene together, crowne or happiness, 
but parted asunder, menace a shipwreck of our content, and are like 
two Sisters intirely loving each other, and cannot without pittie be 
divided.’’ 

Where so many maps tempt one to study and comment it is perhaps as 
well to remind oneself that it is not the place of a reviewer to write a 
treatise. An anonymous world map of date between 1488 and 1493 is of 
peculiar interest because there is some reason to believe that it was the 
work of Columbus. Several others have romantie associations. The 
La Cosa map of 1500, for instance, was found in 1832 in a shop in Paris 
by the Dutch ambassador, Baron Walekenaer, and identified by Hum- 
boldt. In 1853 it was purchased by the Queen of Spain and is now the 
chief treasure of the Naval Museum in Madrid. It is the oldest known 
map showing the discoveries in the New World. Paris seems to have 
been the happy hunting-ground of those interested in geographical ma- 
terial. In 1855 the architect, Richard M. Hunt, found there an engraved 
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copper globe, the oldest known post-Columbian globe, which is yoy 
known as the Lenox Globe and is one of the prized possession of the 
New York Public Library. As reproduced in the atlas it is reduced 
a plain surface. 

The Ruyseh map in the 1507 Ptolemy is of particular interest beeays: 
of its delineation of Greenland. Ruysch is believed to have been wi: 
John Cabot on his famous voyage. He places the magnetic pole in ay 
island north of Greenland, and on the map one finds this illuminating 


inscription : It is said in the book concerning the fortunate diseoy 
ery that at the arctic pole there is a high magnetic rock, thirty-thre 
German miles in circumference. A surging sea surrounds this rock, 9s 
if the water were discharged downward from a vase through an opening 
Around it are islands, two of which are inhabited.”’ 

The editors add this comment concerning the magnetie pole in their 
note on the Ruysch map: ‘*The pole is now located in Prince Alber 


”? 


Island Should this not read ‘‘in the west coast of Boothia Penin. 


sula’’? 

We are reminded of the extent of the influence of certain maps upon 
contemporary and later thought by the fact that Mercator held strong); 
to the idea of a Northwest Passage. As the editors point out, ‘* because 
of the immense influence of his maps he is largely responsible for per- 
petuating this theory to the days of Queen Elizabeth and of her great 
sea-captains Drake, Frobisher, Davis, and others.’’ 

The famous Sebastian Cabot map of 1544 also has its romantic history. 
The only copy known, now in the Bibliothéque Nationale, was found by 
a German scholar in the home of a Bavarian curate in 1843. In their 
very interesting note the editors give a few of the many inscriptions that 
are pasted on either side of the map, translations of which are found in 
Beazley’s John and Sebastian Cabot. They wisely avoid the intricate 
and very technical question of the Cabot landfall. 

LAWRENCE J. Burpee 


Sketches of Eighteenth Century America: More ‘* Letters from an Amer- 
ican Farmer.’’ By St. John de Créveecoeur. Edited by Henri L. 
Bourdin, Ralph H. Gabriel, and Stanley T. Williams. (New Hav- 
en: Yale University Press, 1925. 342 pp. Frontispiece. $4.) 

The Letters of an American Farmer, first published in London in 

1782, have long been familiar to students of American history as a cap! 

tal first-hand source of information on social and economic conditions 

during the period of the Revolution. Additional material from the per 
of their author, St. John de Créveeoeur, now appears for the first tim 
in the volume under review, which owes its inception to the discover) 
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ef Crevecoeur’s unpublished papers made by Henri L. Bourdin in 
France in the summer of 1923. The circumstances under which these 
papers came to be written make of them one of the most curious phe 
nomena in the history of American letters. St. John de Crévecoeur was 
a French army officer who served under Montealm and after the fall of 
Quebee migrated to the American colonies, where he eventually took up 
and followed for years the occupation of farmer. At the outbreak of 
the Revolution, he sided with the Loyalists, was driven in consequence 
from his farm in Orange County, New York, and made his way back to 
France, but subsequently recrossed the ocean to become Freneh consul in 
New York City. Returning to France in 1790, he was caught in the mae! 
strom of the Revolution, with which as an aristocrat he was out of sym 
pathy, and fled to Hamburg, after which juncture in his career he sinks 
out of view. The sketches in the present volume are apparently to be 
referred to the decade 1769-79 and were composed, not in French, as one 
might expect, but in English, of which language Crévecoeur had ae 
quired a command remarkable in a foreigner. At the same time, how 
ever, despite his unusual narrative and descriptive powers, he never 
wrote English with complete idiomatic propriety or even grammatical 
correctness, With the result that his writings have to be subjected to 
considerable revision in the interests of the general reader. The method 
employed by the editors of the present collection has been to modernize 
the spelling, introduce punctuation, correct vagaries of grammar and 
idiom, and recast obscure or unusually awkward sentences, all this, how- 
ever, being done without prejudice to the substantial literary virtues, 
and there are many, of the original text. The outstanding traits of 
Crevecoeur’s prose are simplicity, directness, emotional (some might 
prefer to say sentimental) quality, and a really photographie accuracy 
of portrayal. It has been observed of men of action that when they 
take the pen in hand they sometimes reveal an unexpected freshness and 
vigor of expression. This is the case with Créveeoeur. He was a farm- 
er and a suecessful one at that, blushing, as he said of himself, when his 
wife caught him in the act of writing, as though this were an oceupation 
in which he had no right to meddle. But he had an acute and open 
mind, keen powers of observation, a philosophic outlook on things, and, 


despite his fumbling technique, a genuine feeling for effective siterary 
expression, 


This second installment of Crévecoeur’s papers is concerned in the 
main with two topies, colonial farm life and the rough treatment dealt 
out to the Loyalists by the patriotic party of the Revolution. Here is 
covered the entire range of the art of agriculture as practiced in eigh 
teenth-century New York, from the purchase and clearing of a tract in 
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the wilderness to the most approved methods of raising crops and live. 
stock. No natural or artificial product with which the enterprising jy. 
dependent farmer sought to provide his table goes without mention, 
One reads of apple-butter, gingered cider, maple sugar, and home-brews. 
especially a fearsome domestic beverage, ‘‘what most people call healt). 
beer. I think in the last we made we had not less than seventeen in. 
gredients.’’ Then there is talk (always luminously clear as befits 

Frenchman) of ploughs, wagons, oxearts, sleighs and sleds, barns, corn. 
cribs, hogpens, henhouses, Dutch cellars, beehives, weaving-looms, and 
other sundry adjuncts of the well-appointed colonial farm. According 
to Crévecoeur, the 


oe 


philosophy of an American farmer consisted in do- 
ing much with few hands, in manufacturing in his own family whatever 
he may want.’’ 

It is curious that Crévecoeur, after fighting the British in Canada. 
should have later espoused their cause against the Americans even after 
the latter had made an ally of his native France. Probably the explan- 
ation, as suggested by one of his editors, is to be found in his aristo- 
cratic antecedents, which presumably left him with pronounced Tory 
sympathies. Be this as it may, his accounts of Loyalist sufferings, as 
in ‘‘The American Belisarius’’ and ‘‘The Man of Sorrows,’’ though 
often overlaid with tedious moralizing, are at times of a harrowing real- 
ism. But there is no bitterness in his attitude towards the excesses por- 
trayed; rather a sort of resigned bewilderment that such things eould 
be. One wonders, however, whether this gentleman-farmer of literary 
gifts has not unconsciously deepened the shadows in his graphie pictures, 
or to what extent the pictures, if they rest on actual fact, were typical of 
the treatment accorded the Loyalists by the men of the Revolution. 
GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN 


Loyalism in Virginia: Chapters in the Economic History of the Revolu- 
tion. By Isaae Samuel Harrell. (Durham, N. C.: Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1926. x + 203 pp. $2.50.) 

This monograph is based almost entirely upon hitherto unexplored 
sources now available in the Manuscripts Division of the Virginia State 
Library, Richmond, and in the Land Office of the Virginia State Audi- 
tor, Richmond. Most important of these are Auditor’s Day Books, 
containing amounts paid for sequestered property and for discharge of 
debts due British subjects; and Patent Books containing records of lands 
granted by the colony and the state of Virginia, deeds for sequestered 
estates sold by the latter, and titles to land grants made by the same from 
1778 to 1796, inclusive. Among other sources are Auditor’s Papers, 
1776-1796, Colonial Papers, 1775-1776, and Colonial Journals, 1776- 
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=96, also, transeripts and facsimilies of documents in the British ar- 
‘hives bearing upon the Revolutionary period and controverted ques- 
ons growing out of it, such as debt claims. 

The subject matter proper is presented in five chapters, most of which 
are models of condensed, yet illuminating, expression, as well as scien- 

ie workmanship. Chapter one, ‘‘Economie Antecedents of the Revo- 
intion in Virginia,’’ is an analysis of the economic conditions ‘‘ peculiar’”’ 
to the colony of Virginia in the decade immediately preceding the Rev- 
olution. While admitting the presence of social and political factors, 
this section contains what may become more generally recognized as the 
most satisfactory explanation of the unanimity of Virginia planters in 
support of the Revolutionary movement, which is here presented largely 
as an agrarian revolt. 

Qn the eve of the Revolution, Virginia planters were encumbered with 


a load of debt, publie and private, that was somewhat of a heritage, hav- 


ing been passed on from father to son through generations. At the 
same time population was increasing, but no more rapidly than the price 
of impoverished lands. In the past similar situations had been relieved 
by migrations to the westward or by extensions of public credit, some- 
times by both. Moreover, the mother country had encouraged such 
remedies, especially the former. On the eve of the Revolution, however, 
both were reversed for a policy that seemed to many not only narrow 
and contracted but also permeated with selfishness and favoritism. 
Even Governor Dunmore could not understand it and, to the breaking 
point, remained a typical Virginia planter in his attitude towards 
western expansion. In desperation agrarian Virginia finally joined 
hands with commercial New England to get relief. With the former, 
political theories were a secondary concern, its chief interest centering 
in land supplies, at reasonable prices, and debtor’s relief. Naturally 
ereditors and others benefiting from the existing order opposed and be- 
came Loyalists. 

In his second chapter Professor Harrell tells of the strength, organ- 
ization, and activity of Virginia Loyalists. They are shown to have 
predominated in only two sections of the colony: Norfolk, in the ex- 
treme southeast, and about Fort Pitt in the extreme northwest. Scotch 
traders were the nucleus of the former, Dr. John Connolly, Dunmore’s 
friend, of the latter. The number of Virginia Loyalists at no time ex- 
ceeding a few thousand, varied with changing local conditions, such as 
tax demands and military policies, and with the proximity of the British 
forees. Under wiser leadership than that of Dunmore, they would have 
been more formidable. Fortunately, the many merits of this monograph 
have not been impaired by detailed accounts of particular Loyalists or 
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even small Loyalist groups. There may have been some of each of 
whom the author has never heard. 

Chapters three, four, and five: ‘‘ Legislation and Finanee, 1775-1783.” 
‘*Loyalists and Debts, 1782-1788,’’ and ‘‘The Treaty of Peace and the 
Constitution,’’ respectively, reveal a series of futile attempts to dis. 
charge financial obligations by methods agreeable to debtors, stories of 
sequestration of property of both alien and non-alien persons, and finally 
a clash between provincialism and agrarianism on one side and federal. 
ism and commercialism on the other regarding the nature and powers 
of the central government under the federal constitution. Facts used 
for the first time in these chapters explain how Henry became a loca! 
hero and how Jefferson was later able to organize a political party that 
became national and placed its founder at the head of the federal goy 
ernment. Also, new light is thrown upon the anti-British sentiments of 
this country in the early decades of its history, as well as upon the west 
ward movement in Virginia during and immediately after the Revolu- 
tion. The former is an old story of war and its aftermaths, the bitter- 
ness of the latter sometimes surpassing that of the former. By migrat- 
ing to the West, Virginians not only eseaped debts, they also vindi- 
cated the wisdom of the traditional western policy of England up to 
1763 and the folly of her changed policy after that date. 

Several casual blunders in the use of proper names could and should 
have been avoided. 


Cnuas. H. AMBLER 


The Papers of Six William Johnson, Vol, IV. Edited by Alexander C, 
Flick. (Albany: The University of the State of New York, 1925 
xvi-+ 898 pp. Maps and Illustrations.) 

The new volume in this series covers the years 1763, 1764, and 1765, a 
period full of interest for students of American history whether eastern 
or western. As a resident of eastern New York, Johnson had corre- 
spondence relating to events in the colonies along the seaboard ; as super- 
intendent of Indian affairs among the Six Nations and other northern 
Indians, he was in touch with the unfolding history of the region about 
the Great Lakes and in the valleys of the Ohio and upper Mississipp! 
rivers. The letters and other documents printed in this volume show 
how rapidly events were moving both east and west at this time. <A 
difference is discernible, however, in the comments on events in the two 
areas; remarks relating to occurrences and persons on the seaboard are 
occasional and general as a rule, like the references to the effects of the 
Stamp Act; whereas those dealing with the Indian country are explicit 
and detailed. 
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The vears for which documents are printed in this volume marked the 
opening of a new era for the region west of the mountains, where the 
most urgent need was an Indian policy. The plan that was evolved in 
these years proved a failure, but even as such was deserving of greater 
recognition from historians than it has received. The letters that passed 
between Johnson and General Gage, Cadwallader Colden, and the 
‘Lords of Trade and Plantations’’ show the earnestness and true states 
manship with which these men faced the task of giving the Indians a 
syuare deal while allowing the fur trader and the settler scope for their 
ambitions. Specifie problems by the scores are also touched upon in 
these letters, but in perspective they all shape themselves into the great 
problem of relations between Indians and whites. 

In form the volume adheres closely to the standard established in the 
preceding volumes of the series. Only one who has worked intimately 
with large bodies of manuscripts can appreciate the skill with which the 
restoring, deciphering, and editing of this important body of docu- 
ments have been consummated. If one finds points on which to differ 
regarding methods of transcribing and printing, he is merely saying in 
another way that there is great need for some standardization in the 
publication of manuscripts. From the reviewer’s point of view, for ex- 
ample, it would have been much better to have printed endorsements and 
postseripts in solid text like the rest of the document instead of adher- 
ing strictly to the lines as they appeared in the manuscript. The space 
thus saved might well have been used for listing separately in larger 
type the abstracts of lost documents that now appear packed together 
in very small type. 

A more serious criticism relates to the omission of a large body of im- 
portant documents. In the Canadian Archives in Ottawa are several 
volumes of Johnson’s papers including correspondence, speeches, min- 
ites of meetings, and similar data covering the years 1722-83. One of 
the most interesting of these volumes is a record of 474 pages of Indian 
affairs for the period from October 20, 1763, to May 6, 1768, giving min- 
utes of councils held with Indians from as far west as Green Bay, re- 
ports on the several tribes, instructions to Major Robert Rogers on the 
conduct of Indian Affairs at Michilimackinaec, and the problem of the 
charges proffered against Major Rogers. Other volumes contain data 
on Pontiae’s War, correspondence with Lord Jeffrey Amherst, minutes 
of meetings held with eastern Indians, and a vast lot of material on 
related subjects. In the Bibliothéque Saint-Sulpice in Montreal are 
other letters and papers that have been overlooked. One of these, a let- 
ter of July 6, 1765, from the traders at Michilimackinae, makes intelli- 


gible Johnson’s letters printed on pages 810 and 815 of this volume. It 
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is to be hoped (and Dr. Flick has intimated that such might be the 
vase) that a supplemental! volume will appear in due season incorporat- 
ing all these omitted documents. 

Grace Lee Nvre 


George Rogers Clark Papers, 1781-1784, Edited by James Alton James, 
(Springtield: Illinois State Historical Library, 1926, Collections, 
Vol. XIX: Virginia Series, Vol. LV. Ixv + 572 pp.) 

The appearance of this volume has been eagerly awaited by all sty. 
dents of Mississippi Valley history. When the first volume of the George 
Rogers Clark Papers was published in 1912, under the same editorship 
as the present volume, it was felt that a long step in advance had heey 
taken, in correlating the Revolutionary movement in the far West wit) 
that east of the Appalachian barrier. The same year Thwaites 
Kelloge’s Frontier Defense on the Upper Ohio was issued, a sequel to 
Dunmore’s War and the Revolution on the Upper Ohio; and since that 
time the State Historical Society of Wisconsin has published two more 
volumes of documents from its collections relating to the Pittsburgh 
area. It was necessary to supplement these volumes by a second volume 
of the George Rogers Clark Papers. This has now been accomplished 
by the publication of the work at hand, which relates the story of Clark’s 
achievements from October, 1781, to 1784. 

It seems probable that Draper was the first historian of parts to realize 
the contribution George Rogers Clark had made to the history of the 
West and the eritical importance of his work. It has now become a 
commonplace to speak of Clark as the ‘‘Washington of the West,”’ a 
comparison which is hardly more apposite than is usual with such ap- 
pellations, for two commanders more unlike in character and methods 
can hardly be coneeived. But when Draper entered upon his career as 
a collector, Clark had little fame beyond the borders of Kentucky, and 
what was known there was inaccurate and incomplete. It was, there- 
fore, Draper’s task to rescue Clark’s name from oblivion and to secure 
the manuscripts which should tell his story before they perished from 
inattention to their importance. In this good work, the Clark family 
was exceedingly helpful, entrusting to Draper a collection of material 
unexcelled beyond the borders of Virginia. 

The result was that the George Rogers Clark Papers, with their sup- 
plementary collections —the Jonathan Clark, Croghan, and William 
Clark papers, became the largest and best series in the manuscripts 
which Draper bequeathed to the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
That society, however, not being in a situation to publish these docu- 
ments, offered them freely to its neighboring state that American schol- 
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arship might thereby enter into the heritage thereof. Illinois, to whose 
history these papers were so important, immediately undertook their 
publication, with the result already noted, the editor adding to the 
Draper material other papers chiefly from Virginia sources. 

It might be thought that a Revolutionary volume, which brought the 
narrative down to October, 1751, had very nearly completed the task as- 
signed to it. But while military operations practically ceased in the 
East and South with Cornwallis’ surrender, some of the fiercest fighting 
of the war took place on the western arena in 1782, and as our editor 
well points out in his scholarly Introduction, the control of the North- 
west hu zg in the balance during that critical year. Thus this second 
volume was urgently needed, and its delayed appearance has caused 
some impatience. 

Now that it is available, it may be well to examine it critically and in 
some detail. James says in the Author’s Preface that the first volume 
contained all the available Clark papers prior to October 1, 1781.  Prob- 
ably he does not mean exactly that, the volume contained such available 
Clark papers as the editor thought important enough to bear upon the 
subject. The same qualification must be considered in relation to the 
present volume; probably the process of selection was brought to bear 
even more rigorously, since not long after the publication of the first 
volume a mass of material on Clark’s campaigns and especially on his 
financial isanagement was unearthed in the Virginia State Library. 
From these Dr. James has made judicious selections for the present vol- 
ume, adding them to the Clark papers collected by Draper. The most 
notable of the Virginia contributions is the Journal of the commissioners 
for settling western claims, which fills over one hundred pages of the 
new book. 

This volume. like the preceding one, has been arranged for convenience 
into chapters, largely chronological, but in some cases overlapping one 
another. It may be questioned whether the plan of recent western edi- 
tors of partially predigesting the documents for the users of the volume 
is preferable to the older method of strict chronological sequence and 
lack of grouping employed in a former type of editing and still in use 
by most of the eastern historical societies. 

Waiving this question, however, let us examine what our editor has 
laid before his readers in the eight chapters which precede the journal of 
the commissioners. The first deals with critical conditions in the West 
from October 6, 1781, to March 5, 1782; the second, with Clark’s plan for 
the defense of Kentucky, March 5 to July 5, 1782; the third is designated 
‘Expedition of Colonel William Crawford, against the Indian Towns of 
the Upper Sandusky, July 6-August 6, 1782.’’ This title is somewhat of 
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a misnomer, for the documents do not describe the expedition as a whole 


but chiefly the repercussions thereof heard in the western country, and 
the effect upon Clark’s plans. The fourth chapter is concerned with tho 
battle of Blue Licks and throws new light on that tragie occurrence for 
the western settlers; the next two chapters show the plans for retaliation: 

culminating in Clark’s swift march upon the Shawnee towns; the sevens! 

and eighth chapters deal with western problems during the succeeding 
winter, and conditions after the announcement of peace from April wnt! 
December of 1783. Then follow the Clark accounts with Virginia, tho 
Journal already mentioned, and the volume closes with a chapter on the 
allotments in Clark’s grant in Indiana, and an Appendix on Virginia’s 
claims against the United States. 

Most of this material has been hitherto unknown, and while not Jen- 
ing itself to any revolutionary interpretations must necessarily modify 
preconceived ideas of the latter years of the Revolution in the West, 
One illustration of the many that spring to mind after a careful reading 
of the documents, must suffice. Clark while still in the Illinois towns in 
1779 or 1780, sent a message to the Chickasaw Indians on the Mississippi, 
which did not take effect until 1782; in that year, the chiefs replied say- 
ing that as ‘‘the Virginian French & Spaniards Are all As One & desires 
Us to be friends with Them,’’ they were willing to listen to peace pro 
posals. Clark, although without authorization, sent Captain Robert 
George not only to make peace but to purchase land. In the latter mis- 
sion, George was not successful; but his presence among the Chickasaw 
in the autumn of 1782 helped to defeat the alliance planned by the 
northern Indians with all the southern tribes, which undoubtedly, would 
have swept away all the transmontane settlements and have involved tl 
entire frontier in an Indian war of terrible severity. Clark’s manner in 
handling the tribesmen, with its mingling of bluster, indifference, and 
watchfulness, had more effect upon their minds than the suave, friendly 
methods of other negotiators, and his very name inspired fear and a 
desire for peace that were of undoubted benefit to the American cause. 

Upon the vital question of the effect of Clark’s campaigns in obtaining 
the region between the Great Lakes and the Ohio for the new nation, 
these documents furnish nothing conclusive. Nor does Dr. James him- 
self feel as certain as Mr. Temple Bodley in the September, 1924, number 
of this Review, that it was Clark’s operations that influenced the peace 
commissioners. He considers it still a ‘‘mooted question’’ and cites con- 
temporary and modern historical opinions on the negative and positive 
sides. Our author, however, does feel that not enough stress has been 
placed upon Clark’s Shawnee expedition of 1782, ‘‘ which marked the 
final aggressive movement in his offensive-defensive policy,’’ and that the 
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effect upon the Shawnee, the strongest Indian allies of the British, must 
have been known to the English negotiators and have ‘‘served, no doubt, 
to confirm Lord Shelburne in his decision to yield the Northwest to the 
United States.”’ 

With this conclusion the present reviewer is inclined to agree, and in 
that ease the events narrated in these documents start into a new and 
vivid significance that differentiates them from the mere border skirm- 
ishes they have hitherto been considered. All this and more Dr. James 
brings out in his fifty pages of introduction, which summarize Clark’s 
entire western policy more satisfactorily than has before been done. 
With the appearance of this volume the material for a thorough history 
of the Revolution of the West has largely been published and the way is 
paved for a careful, authoritative study of the entire field —a study 
of deep value to the Mississippi Valley and to America as a whole. It 
is now forty years since Roosevelt published the Winning of the West; 
thirty years have passed since the first course in the History of the 
West was offered in an American university. The importance and value 
of the delineation of western history is now universally admitted. It 
was high time for the completion of the documentary history of the chief 
Revolutionary hero of the West and for setting forth his achievements 
after 1781, which have previously been minimized. The Illinois State 
Historical Library and Dr. James have placed us all under an ineseapa- 
ble obligation. We hope that the good work will be continued by more 
such valuable volumes. 


eS ae 


Michigan Under British Rule: Law and Law Courts, 1760-1796. By 
William Renwick Riddell. (Lansing: Michigan Historical Commis- 
sion, 1926. 493 pp. Portrait.) 

This book is another instance of the value of intensive studies of par- 
ticular topics or periods in history. The Old Northwest has given rise 
to many puzzling problems. <A vast expanse of western country, sparse- 
ly settled but valuable in furs and latent potentialities and bordering on 
waters which afforded in early days the surest means of transportation 
and communication, might well serve as the basis for claims by various 
interested nations. The disputes which led to the negotiation of Jay’s 
Treaty and the bitter controversies aroused by that treaty are an illus- 
tration in point. 

But it is not in diplomacy alone that the Old Northwest is of vital in- 
terest. Professor Frederick Jackson Turner in his Significance of the 
Frontier in American History has shown how fruitful a field the frontier 
is for the study of life and institutions on the American continent. Mr. 
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Riddell’s Michigan Under British Rule might well be cited as a documen: 
in support of Professor Turner’s thesis. Based on a careful study of 
original sources, the book traces the history of the British occupation of 
Michigan from 1760 to 1796. It is true that certain phases of this story 
and many of the documents used have appeared in print before — some. 
indeed, from the pen of Mr. Riddell — but in the new book we find the 
loose ends brought together in a connected manner for the first time. 

In his first chapter Mr. Riddell gives a brief historical summary of 
British rule in Michigan, dividing it into six periods : 1760-1763, from the 
Articles of Capitulation following the surrender of Montreal to the 
Treaty of 1763, a period of military rule; 1763-1774, closing with the 
Quebee Act, which brought Michigan under civil rule; 1774-1788, during 
which time Michigan, as part of the district of Montreal, was governed 
in criminal matters by the laws of England, but in civil matters by the 
French Canadian law based on the Coutume de Paris; 1788-1792, marked 
by the creation of new districts, one of which, the District of Hesse, 
included Michigan, and all having courts distinet from Quebee and 
Montreal; 1792-1794, noteworthy for the division of the Province of 
Quebee into Upper Canada and Lower Canada, the first of which in- 
cluded the District of Hesse, and which, by act of its parliament, abol- 
ished the French law and provided that resort should be had to English 
law, civil and criminal; 1794-1796, during which period, Michigan, as 
part of Upper Canada, continued to enjoy the English law, civil and 
criminal, until the surrender of the border posts to the United States 
under the terms of Jay’s Treaty. 

In the eight succeeding chapters, Mr. Riddell discusses more fully 
each of the periods already mentioned, devoting his attention to 
legal procedure. He supports his narrative by publishing in full the 
official records of some of the courts. These records, aside from their in- 
terest to the student of law, throw much incidental light upon the life 
of the people, mirroring as they do, the customs and habits of the times. 

The last chapter is devoted to the Prerogative Court, special treat- 
ment of which is justified by Mr. Riddell ‘‘by reason of the fact that this 

Jourt is wholly unknown to the present generation as to several past 
generations, and is quite foreign to the Common Law’’ (p. 364). He 
points out that since in the old Canadian law there was no distinction 
between law and equity, there was no need of two sets of courts. As a 
result of confusion growing out of British control, it was necessary to 
compromise between English and French customs, and judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas acted as judges of the Prerogative Court, when 
handling French cases relating to wills and the administration of es- 
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tates. The Prerogative Court in the District of Hesse, which included 
Michigan, was presided over by William Dummer Powell. The record 
of this eourt’s proceedings is given by Mr. Riddell to show the scope and 
value of its jurisdiction. 

The book is equipped with a full set of notes, which are gathered to- 
vether by chapters at the close of the volume, and an Index. The edit- 
ing has been fairly well done, although oceasional errors have crept in. 
For instance, the date ‘‘1769’’ on page 10 is an obvious error for ‘‘1760.”’ 
Again, in chapter vii, the first four notes are numbered in different 
form than anywhere else in the book. The reviewer must confess also to 
a certain sense of confusion in the arrangement of the various historical 
periods. However, these are minor matters which do not detract from 
the credit which must go to the learned author and to the Michigan His- 
torical Commission for making the volume available. 

Everett S. Brown 


A History of the Revenues of the Kings of England, 1066-1399. By 
Sir James H. Ramsay. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1925, 
In two vols. viii + 365; 440 pp. $14.) 

As soon as Sir James Ramsay began, in 1892, to publish his narratives 
of various periods of English history, it was evident that his interest was 
decidedly in the direction of the related subjects, war and finance. This 
characterized the whole series, which, with the publication of The Genesis 
of Lancaster in 1913, had come to cover the history of England down to 
1485. The present book, published since his death in February, 1925, 
represents the fruit of a lifetime of interest in public finance and of 
practice in handling the necessary statistics. Yet, while Sir James has 
long been recognized as a pioneer in this field and as a master of much 
of its technique, certain limitations upon the finality of his work have 
become equally clear, especially his failure to take into account the more 
recent work in the related field of constitutional history (sometimes in 
his own specialty, finance), and oceasional unfortunate errors and over- 
sights in his use of figures. Stubbs is still his authority in matters gov- 
ernmental, except for some slight account of Maitland’s and Tout’s work. 

The division of this book is by reigns (William I to Richard I, inel.), 
with the exception of a long section on the ‘‘System of the Exchequer’’ 
inserted between William II and Henry I, and subdivided into four 
chapters. This seetion gives again, but with some fresh detail and in- 
terest, the familiar picture revealed by the famous ‘‘Dialogue.’’ Be- 
ginning with Henry II the reigns are subdivided by regnal years and the 
work becomes annalistic, except for some useful summary discussions at 
the ends of reigns — indeed too annalistie to give a clear notion of de- 
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veloping ideas of revenue and taxation. The reader is largely left to 
make his own generalizations and deductions from a highly technica! 
material. As the work progresses an extraordinary feature appears: 


more and more of the author’s favorite lines of narrative creep in, with 
copious footnote references to his own histories for fuller treatment. 
until in the reign of Edward III it becomes little more than an annalistic 
story of the war with the figures of estimated revenue totals at the end 
of each year. But apart from his stock matters of interest, one finds the 
insertion of many entertaining, often sensational little items — curiosi- 
ties they might be called (the author has a penchant for recording al! 
nicknames )— most of which have slight connection or no connection at 
all with finanee, but which the author has run across in the source mate- 
rial and eannot bear to leave out. One might read through many de. 
tailed English histories without running across the physical particulars 
of the horrid murder of Edward II, and is astonished to find them in a 
book on revenue. The account of the Black Prince’s obscure Spanish 
campaign (IT., 245-49) would be excessive even in a detailed narrative 
history. It seems a safe estimate that the insertion of extraneous mate- 
rial has inereased the bulk of the book fourfold and has obscured its 
purpose. 

What the author is chiefly seeking, aggregate actual revenue year by 
year, is not yet findable for most of the period he covers, and perhaps 
never will be — recent writers seem rather pessimistic about solving the 
problems of medieval book-keeping and exchequer procedure. The clerks 
who were keeping the rolls which have come down to us, were concerned 
in recording all financial transactions as they came up, not only what 
represented the state’s true assets and liabilities, but loans, advances, 
conversions of debts, indeed book-keeping transactions of all sorts. The 
records were kept for record purposes, not as bases for reckoning the 
state’s resources or forecasting what these might be in the ensuing year 
or years. The first known attempt of this latter sort was for the ex- 
chequer year 1362-63 (See English Historical Review XXXUX, 404-419 
—an attempt which resulted from the financial problems incident to the 
Hundred Years’ War. Sir James, of course, knew well these features 
of the records, and yet he overestimated the annual character of the Pipe 
Rolls, underestimated the part played in the figures by assignments and 
loans, was not well acquainted with the methods of that later, more per- 
sonal royal treasury, the ‘‘wardrobe,’’ had antiquated notions of the 
tally system, and perversely obscured the Receipt and Issue Rolls under 
the name Pells. Yet he has given the figures for so many years — 
figures subject to the same general errors as far as the individual years 
go — that, taken together, they probably illustrate revenue fluctuations 
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with considerable accuracy and are useful for purposes of comparison. 
1+ was the author’s hope, also, that he had spared future investigators 


jeures. It is hard to tell now how far this expectation has been realized. 
For those who are not specialists in medieval finance the chief interest 
is to watch the enormous increase in royal revenue and developing ideas 
of monetary obligation in supporting the central government during a 
neriod when the population and resources of the country must have re- 
mained fairly stable: the tremendous jump in the revenue under John, 
oceasioned by the taxation of movables, the relations of exchequer and 
wardrobe beginning prominently under Henry III, the rise of the cus- 
toms revenue under Edward I, the change between Edward II and 
Richard II from a time when the hereditary revenues were still consid- 
erably larger than the taxes to a time when this proportion was exactly 
reversed, and a second great jump in aggregate revenue from an esti- 
mated annual average under Edward I of £58,000 to that of £140,000 
under Edward III and Richard II. 

It would be easy to make a long list of Sir James’s inaccuracies where 
he has taken oceasion to touch constitutional history, but it should be 
necessary only to say that readers must here exercise the same caution 
that they have been accustomed to use in his other books. 

ALBERT B. WHITE 


The Third British Empire: Being a Course of Lectures Delivered at Co- 
lumbia University, New York. By Alfred Zimmern. (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1926. 148 pp. $2.) 

Above all else Alfred Zimmern writes interestingly. His happily 
chosen words and phrases stimulate the emotions to pleasant enthusiasm. 
His vision and freshness of ideas furnish substance for the reason to 
masticate. His frequent unfurling of the Union Jack keeps the mind 
alert and at times amused. 

The subject of the five lectures published in this attractive little vol- 
une is the third British Empire. The first empire ended with the revolt 
of the American colonies. The closing chapter of the second empire 
was the World War. The third empire is characterized by the gradual 
evolvement of the British commonwealth of nations, a transformation 
still in process. While several significant and tangible milestones in the 
development of the new status of the dominions have been erected, the 
third British empire is still so largely in its infaney as to tempt its ex- 
pounders sorely to enter the realm of speculation and prophesy. 

The lectures concern themselves with the answering of three questions. 
‘Why has the British Empire survived at a time when every other Euro- 
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pean and Near-eastern empire has crumbled?’’ The author has sifted 
out the quintessence of the explanation. The British Empire survived 
because it has a “‘spirit of liberty’’ and ‘‘free institutions’? which the 
others lacked. The real tie between Great Britain and Greater Britain 
is ‘‘not material but spiritual. It is the tie of a common political traij. 
tion, common political institutions, and a common outlook on public 
affairs.’’ And further ‘‘the tie of force’’ has been ‘‘transformed jnsey). 
sibly into a tie of passive acquiescence.’’ Professor Zimmern eoj\\] 
probably explain how these broad generalizations can be reconciled with 
recent events in India and in Ireland and in South Africa. He does no: 
do so in his lectures. 

The second question concerning the British Empire is ‘‘In what form 
has it survived.’’ After its many vicissitudes and developments, ‘‘ The 
British Empire of 1914 has become a British Entente, a group of states, 
each independent and with full control over its policy, but bound to- 
gether by cordial feeling and by arrangements for mutual consultation 
at more or less regular intervals.’’ In a sense, therefore, the old British 
Empire went out of existence with its European pals. In its place has 
come, as in Russia and Germany, a new association of independent states. 
Not exclusively as a result of the war has this transformation been 
wrought. The development was well under way before the war; but the 
war hastened the process. 

Under the new relationships within the Empire, the League of Nations 
has served a useful purpose. ‘‘The League of Nations is exactly fitted 
to meet the constitutional and other difficulties of adjustment with which 
the British Commonwealth is confronted. . . . The League of Na- 
tions is the deus ex machina of the British Commonwealth.’’ 

Doctor Zimmern deals with a third question on the British Empire. 
‘*What must it do to justify its survival in an age which seems destined 
to dissolve empires?’’ The task set for it by Doctor Zimmern is a 
formidable task indeed. ‘‘The work that the British Empire is called 
upon to do is to preserve the peace of the world. The British Empire is 
the surest bulwark against war in the present-day world . . . for 
this generation, at any rate, a surer bulwark than the League of Na- 
tions itself. And it is so, not so much in virtue of what it does or of the 
physical force that it can muster at need, as in virtue of what itis . . . a 
multi-national association of peoples of five continents.’’ The British 
Empire has what as yet the League of Nations has not, ‘‘the authority 
and momentum of a great past, a past that lives on and works on the 
present.’’ The British Commonwealth of Nations is showing the world 
the way to peace in the face of the three great causes of war — inter- 
racial relations, economic relations, and problems of nationality. The 
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failures in the British experiment, Doctor Zimmern stresses perhaps too 
little. That the British in dividing Ireland, and in returning to India 
the Indian migrants of Africa, and in the Australian and Canadian im- 
migration policies, have followed essentially the same principles as were 
applied by the Peace Conference and the League of Nations in Europe, 
Professor Zimmern seems to have overlooked for the moment when he 
exclaims, ‘‘ How obsolete is the map of Europe compared with such a 
. ” 
conception, ARNOLD J. Lien 
The Unreformed Senate of Canada. By Robert A. Mackay. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1926. xvi-+- 284 pp. $5.) 

This is a very good book on a live subject. In it the author makes an 
unbiased study of the second chamber of the government of Canada, its 
origins, its merits and defects, and finally suggests changes which would 
remove many of the defects without sacrificing the merits of a second 
chamber. 

By way of origin, the author sees the beginning of real second cham- 
bers in America in the Constitutional Act of 1791. In the thirteen 
American colonies the so-called upper house was really a council, merely 
acting at times as an upper house. The Legislative Council provided in 
the Act of 1791 was the first attempt to construct an upper house in a 
colonial government. Curiously enough, it was not entirely successful, 
and the Legislative Council thus provided proved to be a factor in the Re- 
bellion of 1837. As the author points out, however, the fault was not in the 
Legislative Council so much as in the irresponsible executive. The win- 
ning of responsible government remedied the evil of an irresponsible 
executive and consequently the council was reduced to impotence. 

At the time of federation, the Senate was provided chiefly for the 
protection of provincial and sectional rights and to ease the process of 
ratification by providing life appointments for many men then in publie 
life whose influence was needed to accomplish this end. In addition to 
furnishing protection to minorities, it was expected that the Senate 
would represent the interests of property and that it would be some- 
thing of a check on the lower house. 

The author devotes several chapters to the criticisms which have been 
aimed at the Senate and brings sound scholarship to the examination 
of the bases of these criticisms. He admits defects where they exist, 
but he shows that much of the criticism has been without adequate 
foundation. Facts are entered on both sides of the ledger and then a 
conclusion is drawn as to what should be done in regard to the Senate of 
Canada. 


On the whole, the author believes in mending rather than in ending 
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the Senate. It is held that the forces of sectionalism which were ro. 
sponsible for the creation of the Senate in 1867 are still operative and 
that the agreements made at the time of confederation are still morally 
binding. The matter of appointment of senators is held to be the hey 
to the whole problem of Senate reform. The author would fix a defin. 
ite term to the office of senator, would have half of the senators elected 
by the House of Commons, and would have the remaining half appointed 
by the government of the day. Other reforms are suggested, but the 
author believes that the other problems could be solved if the matter of 
appointment were properly taken care of. 

While there will be difference of opinion as to the merits of the plan 
of reform suggested in this book, still it is worthy of careful considera- 
tion, especially by those Canadians who see little or no good in the Sen- 
ate. This book is particularly interesting as an attempt by a scholar to 
furnish an intelligent understanding of a present-day problem. Re- 
liable information must come before reform. It is a function of the 
scholar to furnish this information. This volume is not intended as the 
final word on this problem, but it is a valuable contribution towards the 
solution of a problem which has faced Canada since 1867. 

Witson P. SHorrrince 


Congress: An Explanation. By Robert Luce. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1926. 154 pp. $1.50.) 

This book consists of five lectures delivered at Harvard University in 
1925, on the Godkin Foundation. Students of political science will be 
attracted to this book both by interest in the subject and by the high 
qualifications of the author. Mr. Luce, in his previous books on Legisla- 
tive Assemblies and Legislative Procedure, has established his position as 
a scholar, and his membership in Congress adds practical experience to 
scholarship. 

In his first lecture, ‘‘The Genesis of a Statute,’’ Mr. Luce emphasizes 
the point that with respect to the large number of laws passed every year, 
Congress is not an originating body; it merely responds to outside pres- 
sure. He isa sturdy defender of the American committee system which 
has resulted from the great mass of legislation, declaring that this system 
emphasizes the representative purpose of government and creates groups 
of specialists. He offers a number of suggestions for reforms in the 
committee system but strongly champions the executive sessions. He 
opposes the attempt to curb debate in the Senate on the ground that 
since a thorough diseussion of publie questions is no longer practicable 
in the House, he believes there should be opportunity for it in the Senate 
in order that the public may be informed as to the merits and demerits 
of important proposals. 
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Points at which improvements in legislation can be effected, in Mr. 
Luce’s opinion, have relation to the time-consuming practice of oral 
reading of bills in full by the clerk; quorum calls; reading the Journal; 
‘rrelevant debate; and protracted discussion of points of order. Mr. 
Luce also favors a joint committee system such as has been adopted by 
the legislatures of a number of states. 

In his second leeture, ‘‘ Laws and Exception,’’ Mr. Luce proceeds to ex- 
amine the nature and scope of law. Of particular interest is his explana- 
tion of how laws come about. He maintains that ‘‘the function of legisla- 
tors is to bring the help of written law to the aid of public opinion for the 
better enforcement of preéxistent rules’’ (p.40). While public opinion is 
the source of legislation, the public has little concern with matters of detail 
and herein lie some of the responsibilities of the legislator. After ex- 
amining eritically the sources of publie opinion, Mr. Luce econeludes that 
from what he hears and reads the lawmaker will gradually mould his 
opinion pretty much in harmony with that of his constituents. Re- 
plying to the charge of too many laws, Mr. Luce declares that ‘‘the 
laws grow because the complexities of life grow.’’ Rather than being 
prone to multiply laws, Congressman are inclined to take a negative 
attitude. The longer a man serves the stronger does this attitude be- 
come. 


In his third leeture, ‘‘Spending Public Money,’’ Mr. Luce expresses 
& J 

himself as in favor of the budget ‘‘in spite of most of the arguments 

advanced in its behalf’’ (p. 69). He reviews the stock arguments of the 

proponents of the budget and concludes that ‘‘it is a vain hope that the 

budget will do more than lessen somewhat the irregularities of publie 
g 4 ] 


economy’’ (p. 77). He defends Congress against the usual charges of 
pork-barrel legislation and say that ‘‘if Congress is to be blamed, it 
should be for parsimony and not for extravaganee’’ (p. 84). 

The demand of mankind for leadership is the thesis of the fourth lee- 
ture. Mr. Luce prefers the presidential system of government for the 
United States to the British cabinet form. Furthermore, he is opposed 
to the proposal of permitting members of the President’s Cabinet to 
make speeches and to answer questions on the floor of the House. He 
believes that much more is accomplished by the present method of hav- 
ing heads of departments or their representatives appear before con- 
gressional committees. 

The final lecture, ‘‘Criticism and Remedy,’’ is of particular interest. 
Mr. Luce traces the reasons for the widespread belief in the deterioration 
of lawmaking bodies and then makes his suggestions for improvement. 
Ile advocates payment of election costs by the taxpayers and the con- 
tinuance of representatives in office for longer terms of service. The 
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chief source of trouble he finds in ‘‘the attempt to do more work than ean 
well be done under present conditions’? (p. 142). Mr. Luce suggests the 
adoption of the British Provisional Order System by which administra. 
tive departments would be authorized to attend to details. Another sug. 
gestion is the adoption of a plan like that of the Federal Economie Coun. 
cil of Germany, where there is established alongside the usual legislative 
body another group to prepare and submit drafts of laws in the economi: 
field under conditions likely to seeure rapid passage. Special commis. 
sions for preliminary study of complicated questions are also proposed, 
such commissions to be composed partly of legislators and partly of mer, 
chosen from private life. The handling of claims against the Govern. 
ment ought to be delegated to a permanent administrative body. These 
reforms would leave Congress practically nothing to do but to determine 
policies. 

This book will prove of interest to the general reader and will be a 
valuable handbook for the teacher of American government. It is well 
printed. There are no footnotes and no index. " ‘ 

Everett 8. Brown 
The Prairie and the Making of Middle America: Four Centuries of De- 
scription. By Dorothy Ann Dondore. (Cedar Rapids: Torch 
Press, 1926. xiii+ 472 pp. Illustrations. $4.50.) 

This book of Miss Dondore’s represents an amount of labor almost 
astounding. Even the seventeen pages of bibliographical notes and the 
twenty pages of index, closely printed in 5-point type are themselves 
evidences of the most painstaking industry. The text itself must repre- 
sent the reading — apparently the thorough and discriminating read- 
ing — of many hundreds of volumes in English, French, and German. 
Indeed, the wealth of material is often responsible for a crowded effect 
that makes portions seem like an annotated bibliography. On page 2>5 
thirteen works by twelve authors are commented upon in the text, and 
two or three more are named in the footnotes. On page 386 fourteen 
works by as many authors appear in the text, and two in the footnotes. 
Even the most significant and important writings can rarely receive more 
than a page or two of comment. This crowding is explained by the fact 
that the subject of the volume is more inclusive than might be inferred 
from the title. ‘‘The Prairie’’ is a somewhat indefinite term. To the 
Middle Westerner, ignorant or careless of its derivation, the word is 
likely, when used without modifying adjectives, to suggest level, un- 
broken plains of considerable extent, though it may be used of smaller 
treeless areas. Miss Dondore makes it include almost everything to be 
found between the Alleghenies and the Rockies, except the denser 
stretches of forest. The settlers in Hamlin Garland’s coulee region of 
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western Wisconsin would have been surprised to learn that they owned 
prairie farms; but the tales that tell of their dreary lives figure in this 
hook. as do stories of the southern swamps, the Kentucky hills, and all 
the cities of the Middle West, especially New Orleans and Chicago. 

Roughly, half the book is taken up with ‘‘non-imaginative’’ treat- 
ments, and half with later fiction, poetry, drama, ete. Under non- 
imayinative material are included the journals of early explorers, the 
recorded impressions of later travelers, the descriptions written to attract 
colonists or to warn them away. At first little of this dealt with the 
prairie in the strict sense. The searcher for mineral wealth was likely 
to look in rougher, more broken regions. The fur trader found more 
business in forested districts. The view from the watercourses, along 
which the first explorers usually traveled, was more often of bluffs and 
somewhat wooded regions than of the boundless and unbroken plains. 
The advantages of the prairie were celebrated in manuals for settlers, 
but the lands offered at first were within reach, at least, of the timber 
necessary for shelter and fuel. Only the railroad made possible the 
settlement of the greater tracts to the westward. The conquest of these, 
while as a whole it appeals to the imagination and makes a man of vision 
like J. J. Hill seem heroic, was less rich in picturesque detail than was 
pioneer life in the forest. Its tragedies came from its drabness; and this 
was hard to portray until economic pressure and the occupation of the 
better lands drove settlement into the region of insufficient rainfall, and 
there was added the catastrophe of uncertain and failing crops. The 
poems, plays, novels, and short stories that treat the prairie in this sense 
are here intermixed with a much greater number of such heterogeneous 
things as Cable’s treatment of Creole society in New Orleans, Fuller’s 
sketches of apartment house life in Chicago, and the adventures of Huck 
Finn on the Mississippi. In her brief discussions of these distinctively 
literary works, Miss Dondore shows herself a sane and intelligent critic. 
Some sections, like the two pages on James Lane Allen, are especially 
terse and discriminating; and while she has a great fondness for the 
works of Henry B. Fuller, and some other personal enthusiasms, she is 
never wild, or extreme. The more strictly historical parts of her work, 
too, show a scholarly and judicial temper. Facts are recorded, writings 
listed and characterized, with fairness and calmness. There is no color- 
ing by social and economic theories, like that found, for example, in the 
parts of Luey Lockwood Hazzard’s The Frontier in American Literature 
which deal with similar material. 

All in all, the book is one of the more valuable of the studies which in 
recent years have treated the materials of American literature — studies, 
many of them sponsored, as is Miss Dondore’s, by Columbia University. 
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Its inclusiveness and the corresponding lack of clear perspective may 
make it somewhat unsuited for the casual general reader; but its cone 
prehensiveness gives it a sureness and an authority impossible in a book 
prepared by one who was a specialist only in a narrower field. Its grea: 
value, like that of all these preliminary investigations, will be to the fy 
ture literary historian. To all appearances Miss Dondore has done the 
drudgery of her task so well that it will never need to be done again. 
Others, and it is to be hoped she herself, can now go on to interpretatiy 
criticism, sure that no important data have been overlooked. The pre 
sent reviewer already sees himself lifting her volume from his reference 
shelves many times a year; and to the student working more especial), 
with the deseriptive and imaginative literature of the central United 
States, it will be invaluable. There is a satisfaction in finding in the 
Preface partial promise of companion volumes dealing with the for 
the mountains, and other natural features of America. 


WituiaM B. Cairns 


Old Kentucky Entries and Deeds: A Complete Index to All of th 
Earliest Land Entries, Military Warrants, Deeds and Wills of th: 
Commonwealth of Kentucky. By Willard Rouse Jillson. Filson 
Club Publications, No. 34. (Louisville: The Standard Printing 
Company, 1926. xi+ 571 pp. Illustrations. $8.) 

In a previous work of impressive proportions, Kentucky Land Grants, 
Dr. Jillson presented an elaborate index to all the land grants (143,000 
in number) recorded in the State Land Office in Frankfort from the 
beginning in 1782 down to the present. In the present companion 
volume about 40,000 early land entries, most of which belong to the 
period before 1800, are listed with a more thorough alphabetization of 
names. Following an introductory chapter, in which conditions of 
land-holding in Kentucky are traced, from the Colonial era to the period 
of statehood, the tabulations of entries are arranged in chapters accord: 
ing to the place of record. Chapters ii to iv give the civil land entries 
in the three original counties (Jefferson, Fayette, and Lincoln) ; chap- 
ters v and vi give the early military grants (the rank and duration of 
military service being specified in each ease) ; and the four remaining 
chapters list certain records (deeds, wills, power-of-attorney grants, etc. 
filed with the Supreme Court of Appeals. Any one using the volume for 
economic, genealogical, historical, or legal purposes, will not only find 
considerable data within the book’s own pages, but will be supplied with 
the necessary information for procuring full transcripts of desired 
records which could otherwise be obtained only by a laborious search in 
Frankfort. Much of the compiler’s work consisted of copying and in- 
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dexing; yet this required expertness, as shown by the facsimiles of the 
original documents. Though the book is primarily a tool for the search- 
er of land reeords, there are items of special interest, such as the land 
warrant to George Washington (pp. 8 and 368), the occurrence of the 
name ‘*.A. Linkhorn,’’ and the grants to George Rogers Clark; while the 
whole story of land conditions in the pioneer period recalls the day when 
fist and rifle served as the common method of settling land disputes. 
There are useful maps and the Introduction shows sound historical 
workmanship. 
J. G. RANDALL 


Old Fort Crawford and the Fronticr. By Bruee E. Mahan. (lowa 
City: State Historical Society of lowa, 1926. xv + 349 pp. Ilus- 
trations. $3.) 

This volume adds to the splendid series published by the State His- 
torical Society of Iowa, and is a contribution to Mississippi Valley fron- 
tier history. 

The scope of the work is indicated in the following paragraph of the 
Introduction: ‘* The period covered in Old Fort Crawford and the Fron- 
tier begins with the events leading up to the establishment of Fort Craw- 
ford and ends with the final disposal of the military tract by the govern- 
ment after the Civil War. The narrative includes an account of the 
events in the area about Prairie du Chien as well as the story of the 
fort itself.’’ 

It will be reealled that Old Fort Crawford was one of the chain of 
forts erected by the government of the United States in the upper valley 
of the Mississippi at the close of the second war with England, it being 
first established in 1816 at Prairie du Chien, Territory of Michigan. 
Mr. Mahan’s book is a chronicle of the military posts on that frontier 
beginning with the building of Fort Madison in the lowa country in 1808, 
following with Forts Shelby and McKay, the first Fort Crawford, a 
new Fort Crawford, the removal of the Indians to the west of the river, 
and finally the abandonment of the fort. The territory most concerned 
forms parts of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa, and the narra- 
tive treats of the Indian activities in that part of the country. A chap- 
ter is devoted to each of the treaties of 1804, 1825, 1829-1831; one to the 
Winnebago outbreak, one to the Black Hawk War, and one to the Indian 
Affairs of 1834-40. Two of the most interesting chapters are entitled: 
“The Lure of Furs and Lead,’’ and ‘‘Glimpses of Garrison Life.’’ 

This work was begun by Mr. Mahan as a thesis submitted for his 
master’s degree, and the present volume is an enlargement and revision 
of that study. The author has brought together and made accessible in 
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one volume the ‘‘records of explorers and fur traders, accounts a) 

diaries of visitors to Prairie du Chien, reminiscences of soldiers of th 
garrison and narratives by pioneer settlers,’’ which have been published 
in the Wisconsin Historical Collections, Minnesota Historical Collection. 
Annals of Iowa, Iowa Journal of History and Politics, and elsewher 
Some of the unpublished sources used in the compilation of the book are 
the letters and papers of General Joseph M. Street, the Harvey Rei 
manuscript, military post returns and inspection reports in the War 
Department, and certain documents and letters in the Indian Depart 
ment. 

Mr. Mahan has done an excellent piece of work by putting into con. 
venient form the many accounts of activities on the Upper Mississipp: 
frontier from 1804 until 1867. It would seem that more comprehensive 
and conclusive results might have been attained by consulting the man. 
useript collections, in the Missouri Historical Society, of Thomas Forsyt}, 
William Clark, Pierre Chouteau, Captain James Callaway (including his 
brief diary of Zachary Taylor’s expedition and the erection of Fort 
Johnson), and the files of the Missouri Gazette. For instance, the author 
would have found the American version of the ‘* Evacuation of Prairie 
du Chien’’ in the Missouri Gazette of August 13, 1814. This article 
contains an account by one of the participants, wherein he states that 
the main cause of the surrender of the Fort by Captain Perkins was 
‘“‘want of water, ammunition, hospital stores, and also being without a 
surgeon to dress the wounded.’’ This newspaper carried, in nearly 
every issue, reports of the warfare on the Mississippi and the happen- 
ings at Prairie du Chien. 

We must realize the tremendous and almost insurmountable difficulty 
involved in locating and examining the many contemporaneous <oc- 
uments still to be found on subjects of historical study. Nevertheless, 
we will continue to wish for that consummation which gives to the 
student everything available, and avoids the necessity for duplication of 
work. 

The book is well designed with excellent print and paper. A more 
attractive page, if less convenient, was preserved by placing the refer- 
ences in the back of the volume. There are sixteen illustrations in the 
book, six of them being of forts, and an excellent Index. 

The few errors to be found are rather unimportant, but it may be well 
to call attention to them: On page 14 is the statement that ‘‘twice a 
year his boats [Dubuque’s] laden with lead and furs went to St. Louis 
and brought back goods and money.’’ Now money was almost an Un- 
kuown quantity in St. Louis at that time, and even were there a few 
Spanish dollars in circulation, we may doubt if Mr. Dubuque could have 
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ysed them to any advantage in the land of the Indian. Cuvier (page 
16) should be Cuivre, a rather common error among early writers, some 
of whom spelled it Quiver. Barony Vasquez (page 43) should be 
Baronet Vasquez, a name frequently incorrectly spelled. The statement 
concerning William Clark (page 44) is incorrect. Clark was not ap- 
pointed governor of Missouri Territory until June 16, 1813, when he 
succeeded Benjamin Howard. The latter was appointed governor in 
1812. The reader will be somewhat confused by the second paragraph 
of page 45. Through a typographical error a line or two has been 
omitted. 
STELLA M. DrumMM 


Mississippi Steamboatin’: A History of Steamboating on the Mississippi 
and Its Tributaries. By Herbert Quick and Edward Quick. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1926. xvii-+ 342 pp. Illustra- 
tions. $3.) 

The first title of this book better conveys the idea of its contents. It 
seareely rises to the dignity of a real history of the early days and 
splendid development of steamboat navigation upon the great central 
rivers. Rather slight attention is given to the political pressures and 
the statesmanship and military activities that opened the West and 
South to the irresistible advance of American occupation. The so- 
called Spanish Conspiracy, through which trade navigation to the then 
Spanish domain at the Mississippi delta, was cunningly opened, is scarce- 
ly mentioned. Yet General James Wilkinson, the prime mover in that 
conspiracy, presents a figure so made to order for the serious, or even 
the romantic historian, that we can only wonder his adventures and 
personality have not called forth a whole volume. The present book 
lost something, we may believe, by the death of Herbert Quick in the 
course of its preparation. No author has contributed more of cultural 
value and economie understanding of mid-western development than he. 
Ilis essays, studies, and novels of western life are saturated with first- 
hand knowledge and patient research and made interesting by a fine and 
nervous style. 

The present book presents not much of personal research, but is more 
an agreeable collection of the old anecdotes and stories of river and 
pioneer life, many being from fictional sources, selected apparently for 
the entertainment they offord and not to be relied upon for their accuracy 
or historic significance. Here and there are statistical tables and sum- 
maries that will give the reader surprising information upon the capa- 
city of western river commerce as compared with the ocean tonnage of 
England, even, in the heyday of steamboating. While the book is 
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rather an anthology of interesting, romantic, and stirring events jy 
steamboating on the Mississippi and the Ohio than a history, it contains 
much that will occupy the reader who will find it difficult to accumulate 
its original sources. 


Orro A. Roruerr 


Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest. By Grant Foreman. (Cleveland: 
The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1926. 349 pp. Illustrations. $6, 

This book is an attempt to present a history of a portion of the Amer- 
ican frontier in the Trans-Mississippi West based primarily on source 
material. Newspapers, journals of western travelers, published doe- 
uments of the United States Government, letters in the Indian Office 
in Washington, and collections of manuscripts in different parts of the 
country were used by the author in the preparation of his book. Mr. 
Foreman undertook a big task; and though his work cannot be con- 
sidered the ‘‘last word’’ on the subject, it will probably remain the 
principal authority in its field for a number of years. 

The book deals intensively with the period from 1817 to 1846, and 
is mainly coneerned with the territory which is now included in the 
states of Oklahoma and western Arkansas. Indian relations, military 
affairs, and the activities of travelers and traders are the main themes. 
It is true that some of these subjects have already been discussed in other 
works; but in most cases there is sufficient justification for a fresh 
treatment in the light of the new material available to the author. A 
number of important phases of the early history of the southwestern 
frontier are presented here for the first time. 

After a brief sketch of the early explorations of Louisiana Territory, 
the author relates the story, already told elsewhere, of the removal! of 
the Cherokee and Creek Indians from their lands east of the Mississippi 
to their new home in what is now Oklahoma and western Arkansas. 
To provide room for the newcomers, the United States obtained cessions 
of land by treaties with the Quapaw in 1818, and with the Osage in 151> 
and 1825. Friction soon arose between the Osage and the Cherokee, 
which resulted in a bitter feud between these tribes for many years. 
It was not long before the warlike tendencies of the tribes of the plains 
had to be eurbed. After many attempts at conciliation, the United 
States finally concluded treaties with the Comanche and the Wichita in 
1835, and with the Kiowa and the Kiowa Apache in 1837. In these 
treaties the prairie tribes gave assurances of their peaceful intentions 
and of their friendship for the United States, granted a free passage 
through their territory for citizens of the United States traveling to 
Mexico, and promised that the Cherokee, Choctaw, Creek, Seneca, Qua- 
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paw, and Osage might hunt and trap in the region west of the Cross 
Timbers. The long and painful negotiations leading up to the signing 
of these important agreements is entirely new material for which the 
student of southwestern history will be thankful. 

ut before the treaties could be made, the United States had found it 
necessary to send military forces to the southwestern frontier to impress 
the Indians with the power of the ‘‘Great White Father’’ in Washington, 
and to protect the white settlers and the more peaceable Indians from 
those Indians who were not peaceably inclined. For these purposes Fort 
Smith was established in 1817, Fort Gibson in 1824, and later, Fort 
Towson and other forts of a more or less permanent character. A num- 
ber of men who later became prominent in the political and military 
life of the country saw service with the army in this region. Among 
them were Jefferson Davis, Stephen W. Kearny, Mathew Arbuckle, 
Henry Leavenworth, Henry Dodge, and Zachary Taylor. After 1836 
the conflict between Mexico and Texas considerably complicated the 
problem of the government in the Southwest. ‘‘Emissaries from Mexico 
and Texas were continually circulating among the Indians in the south- 
ern part of the Indian Territory, seeking to enlist them in their quarrel, 
and General Taylor and Superintendent Armstrong were alert to keep 
the Indians from being involved’’ (pp. 283-84). 

Meanwhile, Indian traders had entered this region, establishing trad- 
ing posts on the Canadian, the Verdigris, the Washita, and at other 
vantage points. These men obtained furs, skins, and bear oil from the 
Indians in exchange for ‘‘earrings, strouds, twists of tobacco, pipes, rope, 
vermillion, axes, knives, beads, cheap jewelry, and bright-colored 
cloth, . .’’ (p. 80). The activities of the following traders are espe- 
cially stressed: Joseph Bogy, Nathaniel Pryor, Hugh Glenn, Holland 
Coffee, Samuel Heuston, and Colonel A. P. Chouteau. Most prominent 
of all was Colonel A. P. Chouteau, who is described by the author as 
‘‘a prominent and useful man in the western country, whose tremendous 
personal influence in the winning of the Southwest, overshadowing that 
of any other individual, should be better known. . .’’ (pp. 239-40). 

By way of criticism it must be said that the faulty organiztion of Mr. 
Foreman’s book considerably lessens its value. The twenty chapters 
that comprise the book present no continuous story; they are merely a 
series of essays on related topics. Nor are the individual chapters well- 
organized units, for the majority contain much material in no way 
related to the subject supposed to be discussed. For example, the chap- 
ter on the establishment of Fort Smith contains fourteen pages, of 
which only two are devoted to the founding of that fort. The result for 
the reader is a blurred picture of the Southwest. Moreover, the use of 
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additional sources as well as a better acquaintance with all the secondary 
authorities on the subject, would have given the author sufficient ma- 
terial for a complete discussion of the period. Aside from a few typo- 
graphical errors (pp. 19, 30, 204, 205, 244, 300), the following are some 
of the errors of fact that have been noted: ‘‘Malgares’’ (pp. 19-29 
should read ‘‘Melgares’’; ‘‘the twenty-seventh of October’? (p, 2) 
should read ‘‘the twenty-eighth of October’’; ‘‘twenty-four men’’ (p. 
22) should read ‘‘twenty men’’; ‘‘Major Pike’’ (p. 26) should read 
‘*Captain Pike’’; ‘‘all their horses’’ (p. 29) should read ‘‘all their best 
horses’’; ‘‘two traders’? (p. 158) should read ‘‘three traders’’: and 
‘*Salezar’’ (p. 299) should read ‘‘Salazar.’’ At no time was there a 
‘‘regular mail route’’ (p. 242) to California along the Canadian River. 
The only mail route in operation along the Canadian was the one be- 
tween Neosho, Missouri, and Albuquerque, New Mexico, which ran very 
irregularly for less than a year. 

The physical appearance of the volume could not easily be improved 
upon. It is well printed and contains several fine illustrations, a Bib 
liography, and a good Index. A very useful map is also ineluded, which 
locates most of the names and places mentioned in the book. 

Raupen P. Breer 


Down the Santa Fé Trail and into Mexico: The Diary of Susan Shelby 
Magoffin, 1846-1847. Edited by Stella M. Drumm. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1926. xxv + 294 pp. Illustrations. $4. 

In July, 1846, after war had been begun by the well-known Acet of 

Mexico in shedding American blood on American soil, President Poik 

employed James Wiley Magoffin to precede General Kearny into Santa 

Fé and *‘ pave the Way’’ for its bloodless occupation. Magoflin was an 

old established trader over the trail and his paving material consisted 

largely of his influence with the Mexicans of both high and low degree. 

He persuaded the defenders of Santa Fé not to defend, saw the town 

peacefully penetrated by the Americans, and then set out for Chihuahua 

to repeat his performance. Unfortunately, the reports of his ministra- 
tions at Santa Fé also managed to reach Chihuahua with the result that 

Magoffin found himself in prison as a spy and his further usefulness 

decidedly impaired. Meanwhile, his brother and partner, Samuel, was 

leading a wagon-train of merchandise from Independence to Santa Fe 
and taking along with him his youthful bride. Both were in the secret 
of James’s activities and the bride, Susan Shelby Magoffin, kept a diary. 

The diary has a three-fold value of revealing life on the Trail, of giving 

a first-hand account of the war in the West, and of extending our know!- 

edge of Polk’s secret diplomacy. 
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It does not tell much about the Trail. There are caravans, to be sure, 
and profane drivers, and breaking wagons, and deserts and mosquitoes, 
and a few Indians; but no illuminating information about western life 
was likely to be imparted by a young lady so completely obsessed with 
marital happiness as Mrs. Magoffin was. One who prayed to God for 
forgiveness for sewing on Sunday was hardly likely to understand or 
sympathize with life on the Trail. The best that can be said for the 
diary in this respect is that it supplements Gregg. As for the war itself, 
the writer of the diary was fairly in the midst of it or at least hovering 
very closely on its fringe. She entered Santa Fé practically with 
Kearny and gives us vivid pictures of the little town and the attitude of 
its inhabitants. With her husband she makes the long journey to 
Saltillo, filling her diary with the rumors of war as she journeys. Prob- 
ably this is the most valuable portion of the diary for the history student. 
From Saltillo the diarist passed on to Monterey and out of history 
through Matamoras. 

The diary, as published, owes much of its size and more of its value 
io its editor. The footnotes supply a wealth of information in regard 
to the men who were making history in 1846 and 1847. They form a 
veritable ‘‘who’s who’’ for the Santa Fé traders, give illuminating des- 
criptions of the places casually mentioned in.the text, and make real econ- 
tributions to our knowledge. The skill of the editor more then compen- 
sate for the defects of the edited. 


R. S. Correrintu 


The Narrative of Samuel Hancock, 1845-1860. Edited by Arthur D. 
Howden Smith. (New York: Robert McBride & Company, 1927. 
xxii+ 217 pp. Map. $3.) 

This volume purports to present the experiences of one who, in 1845, 
went from Missouri to Oregon as member of an emigrant train, joined in 
the gold rush to California in 1849, and, returning to Oregon, engaged 
in various activities, including exploring for coal deposits and trading 
with the Indians, until he settled down as a farmer on Whidbey Island 
some time prior to 1860. Here he wrote his narrative (to inform his 
friends *‘how we early settlers on this coast had to fare’’) equipping it 
with a title page and a preface which is dated Feb. 17, 1860. For some 
reason it was never published, however, until its present appearance as 
the initial volume in the ‘‘ Argonaut Series,’’ which the publishers an- 
nounce is to be edited by Arthur D. Howden Smith. To the narrative 
of Hancock, Mr. Smith has added a map of the Oregon country, a table 
of distances, and an Introduction which sets a highly laudatory estimate 
upon the literary and historical qualities of the Narrative. 
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Around Haneock, as around his narrative, Mr. Smith has spread 
air of needless mystery. ‘‘It [the narrative] is romance, in the fines 
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discovery and publication. Romance, too, surrounds the mystery which 
thwarts us whenever we try to learn more of Hancock, his personality 
and identity. Who was Haneock? He lived, that is sure. I shal! show 
presently that his existence is authenticated from sources outside hs 
own narrative, as, likewise, the verity of his statements, at least, as : 
the Oregon Emigration of 1545, is amply supported by the records of 
contemporary pioneers. But as to his appearance, his ancestry or what 
became of him after he tried ‘the adventure of matrimony,’ to use his 
own words, and settled on Whidbey Island in Puget Sound in 1860, we 
know nothing whatsoever, except for the few statements he, himself, 
introduces in the course of the Narrative. And I take this opportunity 
formally to appeal to the descendants of Oregon and Washington 
pioneers for any information they may chance to possess concerning 
Haneock, his wife or their children — supposing them to have been 
blessed with offspring.’’ 

Although no ‘‘descendant of Washington and Oregon pioneers,’’ the 
reviewer ventures to respond to Mr. Smith’s appeal. The career of 
Samuel Hancock, as also the contents of his manuscript, has long been 
known to historians of the Northwest Coast. A reasonably complete 
biographical sketch is supplied by H. H. Bancroft (History of Washing. 
ton, Idaho, and Montana, pp. 6-7); by consulting it Mr. Smith might 
have learned the name of Hancock’s wife, as also the place and time of 
his death. Both from Bancroft and from the Washington Historica! 
Quarterly, he might have learned that the narrative which he praises 
so extravagantly was not written by Hancock, and that it stands in quite 
a different category, historically speaking, from the one Mr. Smith pre- 
sents to readers of his Introduction. Mr. Victor J. Farrar, editor of 
‘*The Nisqually Journal,’’ presents the matter thus: ‘‘ Hancock, who is 
more of an adventurer than a settler, finally took up a claim on Whidbey 
Island and married Susan Crocket. According to her brother, Mr. Sam- 
uel D. Crocket, a schoolmaster, Henry Y. Sewell, prepared in Hancock's 
name several hundred pages of marvelous manuscript descriptive of the 
latter’s alleged adventures, which manuscript was sent to a publishing 
house, but returned, a copy of which is in the University of Washington 
Library.’’ (Washington Hist. Quar., XI, 146.) 

Thus the ‘‘romance’’ of the present-day discovery of the manuscript 
and the ‘‘mystery’’ of Hancock’s career, are disclosed in their true pro- 
portions: while the ‘‘Conrad’’ and ‘‘Kipling’’— like qualities of the 
Narrative are to be attributed to the obscure schoolmaster’s report of 


sense of the word. And as might be expected, romance attended }; 
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experiences vicariously undergone, rather than to Hancock, who pur- 
ports to have undergone them. We do not doubt that historians of the 
Northwest Coast may derive some assistance from Hancock’s work, but 
enough has been said to indicate that it is source material only in limited 
degree, and that it can be cited as authority only with extreme caution. 
The reviewer has a fairly extensive knowledge of Oregon Trail narra- 
tives, and in so far as the overland journey is concerned, regards the 
ene under review as substantially worthless. The geographical state- 
ments are so vague, the incidents described are so improbable that it 
would be easy to believe their narrator had never made the journey he 
purports to deseribe. Comment upon the remainder of the book may 
properly be left to specialists in the history of the Pacific Northwest. 


Soldiers of the Plains. By P. E. Byrne (New York: Minton, Balch & 
Company, 1926. xi-+ 260 pp. $2.50.) 

In some respects this work is the first of its kind in that it attempts, 
rather fully, to do justice to the fighting skill of the Plains Indian. We 
have already had placed before us from the Indian standpoint the actual 
story of the Modoe War. The fame and the exploits of Chief Joseph of 
the Nez Pereé Indians is not new to many of us. The author has at- 
tempted the diffiicult task of describing in detail the tacties, the strata- 
gems, and the more or less obscure means by which these matchless war- 
riors of the prairies opposed the advance of the whites. As he points 
out, the Indian strategist and general has had no chronicler. The offi- 
cers of our army, who opposed the Indians, were but human and have 
left little of actual record as to the exploits of their enemies. The most 
successful Indian fighters sueceeded in their tasks only by adopting the 
tactics and using the expedients of their opponents. 

Custer said this regarding the fighting qualiity of the Plains Indians: 
‘We had often heard of the high perfection of some of the Indian tribes 
in military evolutions and discipline but here we see evidences that went 
far to convince us that the red man was not far behind his more civilized 
brother in the art of war. Certainly no troop of my command could 
have advaneed a skirmish line or moved a reserve more accurately than 
was done in our presence. . . . Surely no race of men, not even the 
famous Cossacks, could display more wonderful skill in feats of horse- 
manship than the Indian warrior on his native plains.’’ Captain Ben- 
teen said of the fighting at the Little Big Horn: ‘‘Too many Indians, 
good shots, good riders and the best fighters the sun ever shown on.’’ 
One of General Crook’s staff officers said in speaking of the Indians, ‘‘the 
finest light eavalry in the world. With five thousand such men we could 
harass and annoy any troop that might have the audicity to land on our 
coasts and worry them to death’’ (p. 174-79). 
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The period of time covered by this work is brief, extending merely 
from 1868 to 1877. But within this comparatively short time we wa 
portrayed the violation of the Indian treaty of 1868 by the fecerg| 
government, the opening of the Black Hills to gold miners, and the des. 
perate resistance of the Cheyenne and Dakota to this encroachment wo 
the last of their great hunting grounds east of the Big Horn Mountains. 
The author has sueceeded in presenting an intensely dramatie and 
thrilling account of what occurred during these few years. He has 
given us for the first time adequate portraits of those famous Indian 
leaders, Red Cloud, Crazy Horse, Gall, and Sitting Bull. Their successes 
and defeats are described and analyzed with a skill that makes this 
portion of the work unique in the annals of border warfare. 

The larger part of the book is given up to a careful study of the events 
leading up to the wiping out of Custer’s command on the Little Big 
Horn. The author gives us an impartial and well-balanced account o! 
these events and has been able to add several clues which will help in 
solving the problems of this whole campaign. Another commendalh|: 
feature of this work is the very clear and vigorous statement which i: 
contains as to the shameful violation of our solemn obligations and 
pledges in our dealings with the Plains Indians. The utter lack of 
good faith which the federal government has consistently displayed in 
its negotiations is made so clear that it needs no further proof to place 
it as one of the well-established facts in western history. 

An entire chapter is devoted to a study of the retreat of Chief Joseph. 
The author quotes General Merritt as follows: ‘‘In the year 1877 oe- 
curred the wonderful retreat and defence of Chief Joseph and the Nez 
Percés, who were pursued by General Howard and his command from 
Idaho Territory to Montana, a distance of more than thirteen hundred 
miles. . . . It was a wonderful pursuit, pluckily persisted in, in 
the face of every possible hardship. But who cn do justice to the labor, 
courage, and endurance of the retreat? How intensely interesting woul: 
be an account from Chief Joseph if he had the pen of a ready writer 
and could make his own report! His feints, stratagems and ambuscaces; 
the resolute marches in which he distanced his pursuers; his defence 
and passage of rivers with all his impedimenta, including women and 
children; the meeting and battling with the intercepting forces, or the 
avoidance of them and escape across difficult and unknown country.” 

It is to be regretted that the author does not do full credit to the 
services of the Arikara scouts, who were present with Reno at the pre- 
liminary engagement on the Little Big Horn. Their full narrative as 
told by themselves had already appeared in print (Collections of th 
State Historical Society of North Dakota, V1), and from these accounts 
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he might have found that these scouts did not desert Reno and retreat 
at once to the base eamp. They had their full share of the fighting and 
losses of the first encounter and rallied their group on the bluffs with 
Reno’s surviving soldiers. Then, because of the obvious lack of leader- 
ship and direction at that eriticial point in the fighting, they struck out 
for the base camp, but not until they had offered any officer in com- 
mand an opportunity to give them some intelligent orders, which would 
indicate what was to be the next move. Lacking this, as the author 
justly remarks, they followed Custer’s last command. None the less, 
since the Arikara scouts are under criticism, mention should have been 
made of the gallant behavior of one of them, Young Hawk, in standing 
off an attacking party single-handed, and bringing a wounded com- 
rade safely into camp. 

Mr. Byrne’s contribution is an exceedingly valuable one for the west- 
ern historian who is willing to seek for evidence in the almost unex- 
plored field of the oral testimony of the Indians, who have not made and 
cannot make written records. For this service the author deserves the 
gratitude of readers as well as writers in thus opening up new source 
material for Plains history. : 

: O. G. Lippy 
The Cowboy and His Interpreters. By Douglas Branch. (New York: 
1). Appleton and Company, 1926. xii+ 278 pp. $2.50.) 

No other character in western history — settler, Indian, fur trader, 
or even desperado — has been so elaborately synthesized in fiction, dime 
novels, and cinema as has the American cowboy. Mr. Branch in his 
sixteen chapters ‘‘stands the cowboy of reality and the one of popular 
fancy side by side and shows the actual cowboy to be a more interesting 
person than his fietitious and aggrandized twin.’’ The contrasts and 
comparisons are between the cowboy of fancy and the horseman as 
described by those who worked and rode and ate and drank with him. 

‘“Cowboy and Cook,’’ ‘‘The Roundup,’’ ‘‘The Long Drive North,’’ 
and ‘‘Raneh Life’’ give unmistakable impressions of the mess-wagon, 
the swish of lariats the clouds of dust on the trail, and of poker games 
in the ranch house on long winter evenings. ‘‘ Alkali Ike in Belles- 
Lettres,’’ perhaps the best chapter and disappointing only because it 
is not longer, is a keen analysis of the influence of dime novels or 
‘““paperbacks’’ in creating the legendary conception of the cowboy. In 
“The Virginian and Taisie’’ the author points out that in the Virginian 
there is not one scene set among cattle in the range country and that the 
cowboys are engaged in anything but actual work. Hough’s North of 36 
is not regarded as a great novel, but as ‘‘a mirror of its chosen day it is 
reverent and faithful.”’ 
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The flood of recent magazines devoted to cowboy stories is examine) 
in the chapter, ‘‘The Cowboy Pigeonholed.’’ ‘‘The secret of these west. 
ern short-stories is that they are not western at all. As the rubber. 
stamp formulae recur and recur—the appeal of woman in distress. 
villainy for villainy’s sake, the legend of woman as a clinging vine, the 
triumph of wits over power and brawn, the surprise-finish technique, 
the confusion of mixed identities . . . it becomes evident that very 
few of the situations depend on the West for such vitality as they 
have. . . . The West is dragged in, sometimes with shameful viol. 
ence, as fifth-rate stock company uses one tattered back-drop for act 
after act.”’ 

No keener appraisal of the literature and the legends of the cowboy 
has appeared. The twenty-two illustrations by Will James, Joe De 
Yong, and Charles M. Russell add to the flavor of the scenes. The work 
is sympathetic in treatment and throughout is suffused with a delightful 
humor. Seven pages of the best references on the history of the cow- 
boy are evidence that truth and balance have not been lost in a style that 
is vivid and refreshing. With the books of Andy Adams, Philip Ashton 
Rollins, and Will James, this volume will help ‘‘to preserve the cowboy 
and the range in the clarity of history.’’ 


Slaveholding in North Carolina: An Economic View. By Rosser Howard 
Taylor. James Sprunt Historical Publications, Vol. 18, Nos. 1-2. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1926. 103 pp. 

This small volume, prepared as a doctoral dissertation at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, is a careful and painstaking study of the economics 
of slavery in North Carolina. Little material can be found for the 
eighteenth century, and it is to the nineteenth century, accordingly, that 
the author devotes most of his attention. For this period he has gleaned 
much from books of travel, newspapers, agricultural journals, published 
and unpublished letters, ard unpublished plantation records. 

Mr. Taylor finds that slaves were used primarily as agricultural 
laborers in the cultivation of tobacco, cotton, corn, and rice; some were 
artisans, some domestie servants; a considerable number were employed 
in the turpentine industry, some in fishing, in mining, and in railroad 
construction, and a very few in cotton factories. Most of the slaves 
worked for their owners, but a number were hired out. About 152 
there began a notable migration of slave-owners and their slaves to the 
fertile cotton lands of the Southwest. This was disastrous to the state, 
resulting in ‘‘a condition of economic inertia.’’ However, ‘‘the volume 
of the domestic slave trade between North Carolina and the Lower 
South’’ was ‘‘comparatively small.’’ The plantation régime of the 
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East, devoting itself to the production of staples ‘‘for a money profit,”’ 
was not self-sufficing, ‘‘while the economy of the Piedmont was largely 
self-sufficing.’’ He coneludes ‘‘that in North Carolina slaveholding was 
not generally profitable.”’ 

A few of Mr. Taylor’s conclusions, notably those based on a use of 
the published census returns for 1850 (pp. 46, 47), one must question. 
[le notes, however, the possibility of error. From his Bibliography 
some materials cited in his footnotes are missing, in particular the 
Fayetteville Observer, which is frequently cited. A few errors in copy- 
ing or proofreading need not be mentioned specifically. There are 
four helpful maps showing the areas of tobacco, cotton, and rice culture, 
and the distribution of the slave population. The book is a meritorious 
contribution to the history of slavery in North Carolina. 

Puitie M. HAMER 


State Rights in the Confederacy. By Frank Lawrence Owsley. (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1925. xi-+ 288 pp. $2.50.) 
Ever since Appomattox, students of the War for Southern Independ- 
ence have sought to fix upon the chief causes of southern defeat. In 
earlier years the credit was about equally divided between Providence 
and the heavier battalions; more recently attention has shifted to the 
industrial and social differences between the warring sections. Some 
earlier southern writers — chiefly anti-Davis politicians — insisted that 
the despotic measures of the Confederate government, the invasion of 
the rights of the state governments and of the people, broke down public 
confidence and support. Professor Owsley takes the opposite position: 
namely, that state rights jealousy and particularism so weakened the 
general government that defeat, which otherwise would have been al- 
most impossible, became inevitable. He sums up his thesis in this 
paraphrase of Jefferson Davis’ well-known epigram: ‘‘If a monument 
is ever erected as a symbolical gravestone over the ‘lost cause’ it should 
have engraved upon it these words: ‘Died of State Rights.’ ’’ 

In support of this thesis, he endeavors to show that through their 
governors, legislatures, or courts the several states, practically without 
exception, withheld from the Confederate government during the first 
year of the war both the arms and the men necessary to immediate 
success ; that they sought to defeat the operation of the conscription acts; 
that they constantly interfered with the control of their troops in the 
Confederate service; that they fought against such necessary measures 
as the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus and the impressment of 
supplies for the army. Of course it is not at all difficult to find evidence 
that state authorities frequently hampered the Confederate government, 
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and Professor Owsley has found it. To the extent that he has brought 
this material together, the book — which is well organized and very well 
written — is a useful contribution to an interesting and perplexing prob. 
lem. 

The difficulty is that he has tried to prove too much and has laid his 
book open to severe criticism in a very important particular, the hand 
ling of evidence. Possibly the author became over-enamored of his 
thesis and, like other lovers, lost something of his eritical powers; or jt 
may be that he was more interested in a vivid and readable narratiy; 
than in painful accuracy. At any rate, he has accepted isolated and 
casual statements as bases for sweeping declarations; he has read into 

some of his sources statements that are not there even by implication. 
and he has ignored evidence that tends to disprove or to qualify ma- 
terially portions of his general thesis. These faults are most frequent 
in the first two chapters, but they are found throughout the book. Since 
only a few illustrations are possible here, let us consider the treatment 
of the two governors against whom it is easiest to make out a case for 
willful obstruction —Joseph E. Brown of Georgia and Zebulon }. 
Vance of North Carolina. 

Now, it is a matter of common knowledge that in his relations with the 
Richmond government, Governor Brown was often a cantankerous 
nuisance, though rather an able one; and this reviewer has no ambition 
to appear as his defender. But the historian must be fair even to Joe 
Brown. There seems to be no ground for the assertion (p. 15) that 
Brown, not content with holding on to the state’s arms, was determined 
“*to get as much more as possible out of the Confederate government’; 
nor, with reference to the matter of the state’s powder in Augusta 
(p. 16), that he was willing to break up the whole system of defense 
worked out in Richmond. Nowhere is Brown credited with what he 
actually did to raise troops for the Confederate service and to supply 
them with arms and munitions. He is represented as asking Secretary 
Benjamin (p. 19) for arms ‘‘to equip four regiments for local defense,” 
when in fact these four regiments were already in camps of instruction 
and mustered into Confererate service. The account (p. 21) of the 
seizure of arms from the steamer Bermuda by the Confederate Genera! 
Lawton and of Brown’s alleged complicity therein, is a strange reading 
of plain evidence. Brown is made responsible both for the rumors of 
invasion by way of Brunswick and for Lawton’s seizure of the arms, 
although the very documents cited show that the Secretary of War him. 
self had warned Lawton to look out for an attack there. What is there 
in Benjamin’s letter of reproof to Lawton, or in anything else, to show 
that the Seeretary of War ‘‘though the hands were those of Esau {Law- 
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ton}, recognized the voice of Jacob [Brown]’’? In the quotation from 
that letter the words ‘‘by its officers’? are omitted after ‘‘appropriated”’ 
with the effect of changing the meaning. 

Every charge of withholding arms from the general service made 
against eight other states (pp. 10-15) is based upon incomplete evidence, 
or rather er parte evidence. The conclusion that the states in the aggre- 
gate withheld, in 1861, from 200,000 to 350,000 stand of arms (pp. 22- 
24, 272-73), is based upon a series of assumptions of more than doubtful 
value. Though Professor Owsley admits nothing of the sort, there is 
plenty of available evidence that many of the states armed a large pro- 
portion of the volunteers which they sent into the service at the begin- 
ning of the war. In fact, some of the governors went beyond their con- 
stitutional powers in extending aid to the Confederacy ; for they had no 
legal authority to transfer or to sell state arms and equipment to the 
War Department when neither convention nor legislature had provided 
for it. 

Like so many other writers in this field, Professor Owsley regards 
Governor Vance as a constant obstructionist, a consistent enemy of the 
administration at Richmond. It really does not require much know!l- 
edge of conditions in North Carolina and of Vance himself to see the 
injustice of this view. No one knew better than the young governor 
how rapidly disaffection was spreading in the western part of that state, 
and he wished to remedy the situation; but the Richmond authorities 
could not make the exceptions to their general policies which he thought 
necessary. Vance was high spirited and too impetuous, and at times he 
was clearly wrong; but there can be no doubt of his sincere desire to 
further the southern cause. He did not say to the legislature (p. 39) 
that “he had been tricked’’ by the Confederate government, nor any- 
thing like it; and no such words as ‘‘without interference’’ (p. 40) 
appear in his polite letter to Davis, November 25, 1862. His contro- 
versy with Davis in 1864 was both unnecessary and unprofitable, but to 
‘*torrent of abuse’’ (p. 178) seems an extravagance. 
To brand his suggestion that he be allowed to enlist some 1,200 
*? (p. 44) hardly seems justified in view of the 
fact that Assistant Secretary of War Campbell approved of it. Neither 
is it correct to say that Vance ‘‘swung the state into a position of violent 
oppesition to the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus’’ (p. 173) ; 
nor that the people of North Carolina would have borne impressment for 
a long time had Vance supported the Confederate government (p. 248). 
Vance was too good a politician not to conform outwardly to a popular 
feeling as strong as that in North Carolina on these subjects. Yet there 
is manuseript evidence that Vance hoped to see Chief Justice Pearson's 
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‘in echambers’’ opinions in certain habeas corpus eases reviewed and 
reversed by the full court in order to prevent the breaking down of the 
conscription act. His protests against impressments came only after 
the conduct of agents and officers had become a scandalous oppression. 
Indeed, the widespread opposition to impressment was due to discontent 
with the manner of its enforcement rather than to abstract state rights 
theories. 

Professor Owsley’s condemnations are sweeping. His rogues’ gallery 
is crowded with governors. In the midst of this dismal spectacle of 
universal gubernatorial wrong-headedness, it is cheering to behold the 
noble Governor Milton of Florida administering a dignified rebuke to 
the irascible Brown (p. 114) ; but alas! a little later (pp. 204, 243) even 
the good Governor Milton is caught opposing the impressment agents 
and guiltily ‘‘sawing wood’’ about conscription. Lubbock of Texas is 
placed among those trouble-makers and opponents of Davis who ‘‘rather 
than give up their theory preferred to see the whole Confederacy go 
down in defeat’’ (p. 228). Lubbock, it happens, regarded himself as 
a staunch supporter of the administration; and Davis also must have so 
looked upon him, because immediately after the expiration of Lubbock’s 
term in 1863 the President took him to Richmond as a member of his 
staff and advisor on Trans-Mississippi affairs. 

Never once thoughout the book does the author suggest that any policy 
or act of the Confederate government or of any high Confederate 
official could be mistaken. Never once, except when Milton rebukes 
Brown, does any governor do a wise or generous thing. There is never 
a word of appreciation of their constructive work nor of the difficulties 
with which they had to contend. Nor is there anywhere any recognition 
of the fact that not a single state supreme court failed to sustain the 
constitutionality of the conscription acts and of the acts suspending the 
writ of hebeas corpus. The errors are most conspicuous in the accounts 
of conditions during the first two years of the war; for, after Gettysburg 
and Vicksburg, increasing weakness and loss of confidence produced so 
much discontent, demoralization, and recrimination that the facts better 
fit the thesis. 

The format of the little book is pleasing, but there are a few typo- 
graphical erors. When Judge Pearson discharged the soldier (p. 179), 
he was sitting ‘‘in chambers, ’ not in a place by that name. ‘‘ Northup” 
(p. 242) should be ‘‘Northrop.’’ Some footnote references and some 
titles are wrong, but such errors are hard to eliminate by the most care- 
ful proofreading. There is no general bibliography. The Index is scan- 
ty ; it is inadequate both for proper names and subjects. 

CHARLES W. RAMSDELL 
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Statesmen and Soldiers of the Civil War: A Study of the Conduct of 
War. By Major General Sir Frederick Maurice. (Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company, 1926. xi+ 173 pp. Illustrations. $3.) 

Seldom has a writer better reasons to give for writing; seldom has he 
stated them more clearly. 

First of all, he expresses his dissatisfaction with the estimates made by 
British military writers of Lincoln’s war statesmanship, mentioning 
specifically Lord Wolseley and Colonel Henderson. The faults in ques- 
tion, be it noted in passing, are not exclusively British; American mili- 
tary writers are guilty of the same ones, as Colonel Conger pointed out 
to the State Historical Society of Wisconsin (Proceedings for 1916, pp. 
106-140) ten years ago. General Maurice goes on to say that he became 
more and more convinced of the inaccuracy of these estimates as a re- 
sult of his own experience in the war with Germany; as added justfica- 
tion for further study of our Civil War, he points out in some detail 
the close similarity between the two wars, and suggests that many 
errors in the conduct of the recent one might have been avoided 
by more careful study of the earlier. Here he takes more advanced 
ground than most American soldiers, who are thinking and writing al- 
most exclusively of 1918, and allies himself with the French Eeole de 
Guerre, which has taken up the study of the Civil War energetically 
since the return of peace, for the same reason. 

He next pays his respects to the ancient superstition that a democracy 
is per se at a disadvantage in the conduct of war. He suggests that the 
apparent disadvantages generally noted may have been due to injudi- 
cious choice of methods and means, and not to inherent weakness. 

Military writers usually insist that in war-time state policy and 
strategy should go hand in hand; and they interpret this to mean that 
the two should advance in unison, on parallel but independent paths. 
General Maurice, accepting the metaphor, insists that the advance ‘‘ hand 
in hand’’ must be that of parent and child. ‘‘It is the duty of policy 
to choose the road for strategy, to set it on its way, to provide means 
sufficient for the journey, to give timely counsel, to watch the young- 
ster’s progress carefully, to be prompt to give a hand should he stumble, 
to be ready to turn him in a new direction should a change of course 
Seem necessary or opportune, but to resist the temptation to interfere 
Save as a measure of real emergency, and then to make interference as 
little obvious as may be. It is no easy task to be a wise parent, and as 
strategy is born only in days of stress and strain the task of father policy 
is one of special difficulty. It is indeed so difficult that statesmen have 
not infrequently wrung their hands in despair when it has been thrust 
upon them.’’ 
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The course of General Maurice’s inquiry is natural and inevitable — 
that is to say, it is seen to be so after he has found it and pointed it oy 
to us. The Civil War is the theme, and is closely followed, but there js 
frequent and judicious comparison with the war with Germany, to in. 
press upon us the inherent similarity of the two, and the intense modery. 
ity and present importance of the earlier one. 

While Lincoln was its inspiration, the work is not one-sided. The 
North and the South are treated with equal sympathy, and in fact the 
South is given precedence in the physical arrangement of the chapters, 
The two presidents are studied as to their theory and technique in the 
conduct of war, and in each ease the earlier and the later manner are 
considered — Davis and Johnston, Davis and Lee, Lincoln and Me(\el. 
lan, Lincoln and Grant. Both, it is noted, had the same constitutional 
basis for their work — a system of government which made it easy for 
the President to become a dictator in war, without danger to the state 
in peace. This at once gave their conduct of war the same potential 
strength as that of an autocracy —a strength attained only approx. 
imately by the British government after two years of war, for the War 
Cabinet was a clumsy institution compared with the dictatorship of 
Davis or Lineoln. But neither Davis nor Lincoln realized the strength 
of his position at the outset, and neither commanded the technique for 
using it. 

Davis, in the view of the writer, is entitled to higher credit for his con- 
duct of war than is ordinarily given him. While not a great man, he 
was above the average of war ministers; ‘‘it happened that he was op- 
posed to a giant, and the inevitable comparison has made him appear to 
be a dwarf, which he was not.’’ His military education and experience 
gave him a certain advantage at first ; but that experience was so limited 
that it could not take him far; and, not properly appreciating the limita- 
tion, he relied too much upon the experience, and continually tried to 
exercise command instead of control. 

The Davis-Johnston combination was unfortunate by reason of the 
clash of personalities. The Davis-Lee combination was much better, 
through the extraordinary tact of Lee; but there remained the defect, 
that Davis had no military adviser to coordinate all the armies, and con- 
tinued to attempt the exercise of personal command until forced to re- 
linquish it by pressure of public opinion. Feeling the need of such an 
adviser, he onee proposed to give Lee control over the armies in the 
Carolinas, leaving him the active command of his own in Virginia; }ut 
Lee declined, with better judgment than that shown by Biilow in 1914 or 
Nivelle in 1917. 

Lineoln, without military knowledge, found in McClellan an assistant 
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of remarkable ability. But that assistant came to high command too 
early. He was not frank with the President, and resented the inter- 
ference which was brought about by that lack of frankness. ‘* Neither 
Johnston nor McClellan understood that the head of the State has the 
right to be assured, when the State is in danger, that everything possible 
is being done for its protection. The ‘damned politician’ is often a 
nuisance to the soldier, particularly when he pretends to military 
knowledge which he does not possess; but the statsman is, even from the 
purely military point of view, the indispensable ally of the soldier, and 
should be treated as such. . . . Lincoln was first perplexed and 
then perturbed, and if in that state of mind he did things which were 
militarily foolish, the chief cause of this was that his military adviser 
left him without military advice.’’ But Lincoln learned his lesson, for 
when he placed Grant in supreme command he told him that he did not 
want to know what he was going to do. He still worked out plans, and 
showed them to Grant, but did not demand even his comment. He did 
not seek to divest himself of any part of his responsibility, but he kept 
strictly to his own province, which province he had discovered and 
marked out for himself. 

The book closes with suggestions of a system for the conduct of war. 
Such a system might have been learned from the experience of Germany 
in 1866 and 1870, but military men tried to find the secret of her success 
in her methods of troop-training and in the organization of her General 
Staff. It was not in these, nor in her form of government; it was in her 
general system for the conduct of war. This system, it is true, proved 
defective at the last, but for the reason that she, like all others, failed 
to appreciate that the purely military element is the smaller, not the 
larger, part of the real ‘‘nation in arms.’’ This she might have learned 
from Lincoln. And England, in spite of long years of discussions on 
war organization, ‘‘had not in August, 1914, reached the position at 
which Lineoln had arrived in March, 1864.”’ 

Outver L. Spautpine Jr. 


The American Civil War: A Brief Sketch. By David Knowles. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1926. xii + 223 pp. $3.) 

Why should so short a book merit a full length review? Probably be- 
cause the list of books written by persons who ‘‘ean plead no qualifica- 
tion for such a task save a long and deep interest in this period of his- 
tory . . .’’ is getting to be painfully long. For this reason a con- 
sideration of some of the pitfalls into which the writers of such works 
fall is not out of order. The book, here to be reviewed, is so far removed 
from the realm of documents as to merge into the field of philosophy. 
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Therein the judgment of the author is an odd mixture of substantia) 
and frivolous. He looks through a mist of traditions and sees certaiy 
beacon lights upon which he centers attention, often omitting entirely 
more important matters. Among the questions left out are economic 
organization and problems of the sections, finance, social conditions 
military activities behind the lines, and dissensions between state ani 
national governments during the war. Conscription is dismissed with 
a word, and that word faulty. The rest is purely battle history, except 
for a few character sketches of particularly holy individuals and tw 
introductory chapters devoted to the origins of the war. 

The last-mentioned, comprising forty-nine pages, might better have 
been omitted entirely, since the author, though generally fair in his 
treatment, acts merely as a referee between two legendary points of 
view. He sees slavery and state rights as the sole causes of the war, and 
omits entirely the fundamental economie problems which, at bottom, 
separated the sections. The traditional notions that ‘‘New England 
was always of a republican temper of mind’’ (p. 5); that there was 
little class distinction in the Northeast; that the North as a class was 
democratie and the South aristocratic; that the South invented and held 
a monopoly of the state rights doctrine; that the South was devoid of 
inventive genius — not even excepting Cyrus McCormick; and that the 
South had a virtual monopoly of chivalry and good manners are again 
repeated. We are also told that Southerners learned to be ‘‘gentle and 
true,’’ a thing which they seemed to demonstrate by common occurrences 
of ‘‘blood feuds and street shootings’’ (pp. 12, 13). 

The main or military portion of the book, except for some pedigreed 
prejudices, occasional verbosity, peculiarity of organization, distortion 
of emphasis, and oceasional errors in fact, is well presented. The 
prejudices are not Mr. Knowles’s own. They are borrowed from the 
political animosities of two generations ago — still perpetuated in num- 
erous books. His judgment of Lincoln is partially chastened by the 
semi-modern influence of Charnwood, but on all controversial points he 
always takes the safe position of deciding in favor of the President. 
McClellan, as usual, bears the brunt of the criticism. The author even 
blames McClellan for the false information given him by the secret 
service agents supplied by the War Department, refuses to consider 
that McClellan was still in a strategically important position after Mai- 
vern Hill, and does not seem to see that the officials in Washington, in 
1862, were as badly misled as to the activities of Jackson as McClellan 
was in relation to Lee. How, let us ask, can one rightly speak of ** Me- 
Clellan’s retreat from the Peninsula,’’ (pp. 111-12), considering that 
he was removed, without necessity, by orders from Washington? 
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As to organization and emphasis, the action dodges back and forth 
between the eastern and western fronts, with little warning and less 
apparent reason. The Vicksburg campaign is divided in twain by a 
ifteen-page discussion of Chancellorsville. Vicksburg is declared more 
important than Gettysburg (p. 155), yet is given little more than half 
as much space in the narrative. Other western campaigns are dismissed 
with meager statements, while the intricate and involved discussion of 
Chancellorsville, Antietam, Gettysburg, and the like are disproportion- 
ately long and so filled with unadorned surnames and manipulation of 
regiments as certainly to be very confusing to the British audience for 
whom the book is evidently intended. 

The author displays a quaint provincialism in various places. For 
instance, on p. 4, he refers to 34 states in 1860 and 49 today (evidently 
the District of Columbia was counted as a state). The word ‘‘emigrant’’ 
is persistently used where ‘‘immigrant’’ would better apply. ‘‘Seere- 
tary for War’’ (pp. 45, 66) has a strange look to students of American 
polities. Reference to the ‘‘old Republican party of Revolutionary 
days’’ (p. 24), leaves one in doubt as to whether the author did not 
really intend to refer to Jefferson’s party of a later day. It is almost 
amusing to read that the Civil War was ‘‘the last great crisis in Amer- 
ican history to be settled by the descendants of English and Scottish 
settlers. . . .’’ (p. 2). The British publie will probably forgive the 
omission of the Irish, Germans, and negroes from this category. Like- 
wise reference to ‘‘inferior races’’ (p. 35), tacit absolution of England 
from helping fasten the slave trade on the colonies (p. 49), and the giv- 
ing of Goldwin Smith first place among general writers on American 
history, will probably be acceptable. 

Typographical errors are not frequent, but at least ‘‘ Wingfield Seott”’ 
p. 63), Pittsburgh Landing”’ (p. 69), ‘‘barrel of their rifile’’ (p. 103), 
and such a repetition as ‘‘labouring in travail’’ (p. 13), should be cor- 
rected in later printings. Other errors, clearly not typographical, might 
also be eliminated. Missouri, instead of lying ‘‘to the north of its 
slave-holding sisters’’ (p. 19), occupied almost exactly the same limits of 
latitude as did Virginia. Not all the seven states listed on pp. 14-15 
had actually abolished slavery by 1805. The Dred Scott Case (p. 23) 
needs some revision as to fact. There were four, instead of three, loyal 
states in the group mentioned on p. 123. Why not include Texas 
among the early seceding states (p. 31)? On p. 165 Grant should be 
represented as traveling eastward, rather than westward. It might also 
be interesting to the author to learn that the reason why breech-loaders 
were not used (pp. 161-62) was not because they were unobtainable, 
but because the War Department was too short-sighted to adopt them. 
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The statements on pp. 178, 193, that conseripts were poor soldiers, aro 
certainly not in accord with the testimony of Sherman and Gran: 
Conscription had been used by the South for two years instead of three 
at the time referred to on p. 169. 

The Bibliography, as well as the body of the text, would be great}, 
enriched by the inclusion and use of some half dozen monographs which 
have appeared recently. An adequate index would be a valuable addi. 
tion tothe work. After a thorough revision and modernization the hook 
should be of real importance in informing the British public concerning 
this phase of American history. 

Frep A. SHANNON 


Crashing Thunder: The Autobiography of an American Indian. Edit 
by Paul Radin. (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1929, 
xxv + 202 pp. $2.50.) 

The volume under review is substantially a re-issue in popular form 
with some additions, of ‘‘The Autobiography of a Winnebago Indian” 
which the same editor published in the University of California Pu)- 
lications in American Archaeology and Ethnology (Volume XVI, Num- 
ber 7, April, 1920), and this fact is duly acknowledged in the Preface 
Mr. Radin, who is noted for his ethnological studies of the Winnebago 
Indians, while conducting investigations among members of that tribe 
living on the Nebraska side of the Missouri River, succeeded in inducing 
one of them, Crashing Thunder, ‘‘to write down in a syllabary now in 
use among the Winnebago the fascinating tale of his life. . . . It 
is this manuscript translated literally that is here presented. No changes 
of any kind have been introduced’’ (Preface). No attempt was made to 
influence the author in any way. The result is extremely interesting. 

The aecount proceeds in a straightforward manner through the 
various stages in an Indian’s eareer. Crashing Thunder’s birth into 
the important Thunderbird Clan gives him a certain position which he 
must live up to, and he moves from ceremonial to ceremonial; fasting, 
naming, war-bundle feast, initiation into the Medicine Dance, formal 
counting of coup on the body of a dead enemy, and finally the joining 
of the peyote eaters. Many an Indian lad, trying desperately through 
continued ceremonial fastings and prayers to obtain supernatural power 
and guidance and failing to secure the necessary vision or dream, must 
finally have pretended to have received it in order to avoid further 
tyranny from the burnt stick as Crashing Thunder did; but few in olden 
times would have dared to admit the deception. The old faith in tribal 
tradition and supernatural guidance is passing, and nothing — save per- 
haps the curious mixture of paganism and Christianity connected with 
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the so-called peyote religion — has come to take its place. The depths 
to which the once industrious Indian of the forest has sunk are painfully 
evident in the account, as Crashing Thunder frankly tells of his youth- 
ful trips to town where ‘‘I would look into the barrels to see if there 
was any food in them and if there was I would fill my pockets with 
whatsoever I found. I used to steal a great deal’’ (p. 87). The parents 
were in the habit of circulating written petitions among the farmers of 
the district in which their camp was pitched, asking for any kind of 
help, and the presence of the children on such excursions sometimes 
brought gifts of clothes. 

During his initiation into the once-powerful Medicine Dance society, 
the author feels the hollow mockery of the proceedings, and is anxious 
to become a member only because of the standing in the tribe and partie- 
ularly with the women that be will gain thereby. The religious signi- 
fieance of the ceremonies is entirely lost upon him. He swaggers about, 
however, learns the songs, and becomes a noted singer in the Medicine 
Dance ceremonies. Incidentally the membership becomes somewhat 
profitable to him, for much feasting and giving of gifts accompanies 
initiations. 

With the general loosening of the hold of tribal tradition over the 
Indian, the institution of marriage suffers as well as other things. 
Marriage among the Winnebago under normal conditions consisted 
merely of the exchange of presents, followed immediately by the con- 
summation of the union, and polygamy was permitted. By Crashing 
Thunder’s day, the custom has degenerated to such an extent that ‘‘on 
one occasion I had four children born to me and each one had a different 
mother’? (p. 135). The author shifts from woman to woman as the 
spirit moves him, and he usually sueceeds in getting most of the woman’s 
money in the course of the proceedings. Wisconsin annuity payments 
become occasions for wholesale debauchery. ‘‘ Marriages would get bad- 
ly mixed up here [Black River Falls], and there would always be steal 
ing of one another’s wives, fighting, robbery, ete. Even those married 
people who had been faithful to each other up till then, would become 
unfaithful’? (p. 147). ‘*‘ Annuity chasing,’’ too, becomes common among 
those anxious for excitement, and the reader gets a vivid impression of 
the evils inherent in the money annuity system practiced by the United 
States. Presumably conditions have improved somewhat since the ad- 
vent of prohibition, but one is tempted to believe, in the case of certain 
tribes at least, that the kindest thing in the long run which the govern- 


ment could do would be to distribute per capita in one grand payment 
all the money which these Indians have coming to them, and then let 
them fight their own battles for a livelihood, with only such assistance 
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in the way of health and industrial education, and emergency relief 
the United States and the states may see fit to give. 

The picture of the life of a modern Indian such as Crashing Thunder 
draws it, is not a pleasant one, but the account breathes forth sincerity 
and truth. The writer tells the good and the bad about himself with 
equal frankness. The story will not please those who believe that ‘the 
Indians are still living in that delightful half-Arecadian condition of 
simplicity after which so many souls still yearn, particularly those jy 


li- 


as 


dividuals who dwell in the city,’’ nor those ‘‘to whom the Indian has 
been a symbol for youth and freedom of expression, for freedom from 
the shackles of civilized constraint,’’ (Preface). There is far too much 
sentimentality about the Indian himself, and his problems of adjustment 
to modern American conditions, but few writers have dared, apparently, 
to tear aside the veil and give us facts. 





Mr. Radin, the unobtrusive editor, in presenting this remarkable but 
unadorned autobiography of an American Indian has done a real seryiv 
to the historian and the ethnologist as well as to the general reader why 
simply wants to know about the life of a modern Indian, by giving us the 
facts from the Indian’s own standpoint, and the book, Crashing Thunder, 
should have a place on the shelves of the general as well as the special 
library. 

WitLovensy M. Bascock Jr 


The Rise and Fall of Jesse James. By Robertus Love. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926. ix + 446 pp. Frontispiece.) 

‘*The author believes that his book is about ninety-nine per cent ac 
curate; and he knows that it is no less than one hundred per cent 
honest.’’ With this assurance in the Preface, and a dedication ‘To 
Mr. H. L. Mencken, the Jesse James of American Letters,’’ a well-known 
Missouri writer begins his treatment of one of the most noted sons of 
his native state. The book.is more inclusive than the title indicates; 
it is really a history of the gang with which the James brothers were 
associated. The author tells in detail of raids in which he is convinced 
Jesse James had no part, and of others in which his participation 1s 
doubtful; and it is often some other member of the band who calls 
forth the outbursts of lyric prose that are characteristic of Mr. Love's 
style. ‘‘At last the tide turned. Before the first quarter of 174 
ended, one of the Youngers was thrust into a grave by the side of a 
road which his own lifeblood had crimsoned, the vital fluid of two Pink- 
erton detectives also having deepened the sanguinary stain.’’? The his- 
torian is of course to be commended for not being certain where there |s 
no proof, and from the nature of Jesse James’s career facts regarding 
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his life are hard to establish. After his death in 1882 the ease is differ- 
ent. and the biographer revels in such details as those of the burial, and 
of a reburial in 1902. We shall never know just which victims were 
murdered by Jesse James’s own pistol, but we now know that when his 
body was dug up after twenty years his skull twice rolled back into the 
grave, and that the men who recovered it were Zach Laffoon and Zip 
Pollock. Even after this detailed account of the posthumous fall of 
Jesse James and of his final interment the book goes on for four more 
chapters, dealing with various associates. The account is nowhere very 
definitely documented. Credit for the information regarding the North- 
field raid is given to a book locally published at a time when every res- 
iJent of several Minnesota counties claimed, or wanted to claim, some 
part in the pursuit and capture. It may be questioned whether such 
an account is likely to deserve Mr. Love 
There are occasional excerpts from newspapers; and, of especial value, 


, 


s ‘‘It is thoroughly reliable.’’ 


reports of interviews by the author with persons in a position to know; 
but often there is no indication of the sources used. 

To the future historian of the Southwest the episode of the James- 
Younger gang will surely be of interest as a reminder of social and 
economie conditions and of the popular psychology of the time. That 
the outlaws were able so long to elude capture was due in part to the 
fact that they worked when there were no telephones and few tele- 
graphs; that no pietures of them got into the hands of their pursuers; 
that they rode in regions where horseback was the common mode of 
travel; and to other practical considerations. It was due still more to 
the fact that citizens of great areas protected them, partly through fear, 
and partly through real sympathy and admiration. Yet even as pictured by 
their admirers they were hardly heroie characters. They had few of 
the picturesque virtues that ave ascribed to the Robin Hood of tradition. 
An unlocalized story —that Jesse James stopped at a farmhouse just 
at the moment when a poor widow must pay the mortgage or lose the 
farm, that he loaned her the money and promptly waylaid the skinflint 
to whom she paid it —is trite, ancient, and has done duty for many 
bandits. Really authenticated instances of their generosity, their cour- 
tesy, their chivalry are rare. On the other hand, they seem sometimes 
to have killed wantonly and in cold blood, as in the ease of the bank 
cashier at Northfield; they killed oftener for vengeance in the manner 
of the feud than for self-defense in a crisis; they distrusted and even 
killed one another. They rode and shot skilfully, and they had success, 
but on the personal side their biographer finds little to their credit except 
that they sometimes paid their debts — and sometimes not — that they 
did not commit adultery, and that they did not neglect their mother. 
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When the future historian tries to understand why such men became 


almost the idols of a state and of many thousands outside that state. } 
will find useful material in Mr. Love’s book. 


it’ 


One Man’s Life: An Autobiography. By Herbert Quick. 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1925. 408 pp. 
$5. ) 

Herbert Quick, more perhaps than any other writer of his time, has 
caught and reflected the prairie tradition of the Middle West. His 
Autobiography encompasses that span in the author’s career which gaye 
him the material for his trilogy of lowa life — Vandemark’s Folly, 7), 
Hawkeye, and The Invisible Woman. These volumes are a testimony to 
the author’s creed expressed in a letter for The Palimpsest in which he 
said ‘‘if the artist born in Iowa could only be allowed such a life of the 
soul as would impel him to respect his lowa materials, and to ponder 
them long enough and deeply enough, every element of great art would 
be found here.’’ 

Quick’s Autobiography is leisurely, well-balanced, filled with enter. 
taining incident, homely philosophy, and political speculation. The 
reader learns about the Dutch ancestors of the author and the Irish 
strain in him from which came the faney and imagination that played 
so important a part in Quick’s life. He traces the various migrations 
of his family from New York to their new home beyond the Mississippi. 
Successive chapters reveal incidents of boy life on the prairie, now the 
author attended district school, harvested grain with the Marsh har- 
vester, taught a country school, tried his hand at journalism and selling 
books, gained fame as a local educator, studied law in a law office, and 
was admitted to the bar. Death stilled the hand of the author when 
he had concluded the recital through only his twenty-eighth year. 

There is nothing in the story about Quick, the young mayor of Sioux 
City, the prosecutor of boodlers, the man who advocated reforms in 
edueation, taxation, and rural conditions, or the scientist who wrote On 
Board the Good Ship Earth. There is nothing about Quick, the long- 
time editor of Farm and Fireside, or Quick, a member of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. Another volume would have been required to tell 
the story of these busy later years. 

The author jogs along leisurely in this story of his life, and indulges 
in many theories out of place in a novel but delightful in an autobiog- 
raphy. He believes that those who have been the victims of infantile 
paralysis are likely to be mentally a little in advance of their fellows. 
He wonders about the mystery of the treeless prairies of his boyhood, 
and regrets the passing of the unbroken sky-line of that day. Quick's 
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stvle, doubtless, reaches its highest point in description; note, for ex- 
ample, the vivid quality of the sentence ‘‘The day was one of those 
bright July days when the Iowa sky sparkles into vivid blue, flecked with 
ereat white clouds.”’ 

Throughout the volume interesting anecdotes and characters appear. 
Quick’s father and mother; Doe Wright, who won a fight with a grizzly 
bear at the expense of three ribs, an ear, and a piece of skull; the 
Rainsbargers, who were the Bushyager gang in The Hawkeye; and 
Klinefelter, the author’s steadfast friend, will not soon be forgotten by 
the reader. 

Herbert Quick’s Autobiography contains much wisdom and is ex- 
tremely readable. His was the true voice of the Middle West. 

Bruce E. MAHAN 


My Own Story. By Fremont Older. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1926. 340 pp. $2.50.) 

My Own Story by Fremont Older, for nearly twenty years editor of 
the San Francisco Bulletin and now the editor of the San Francisco Call 
is a confession of a man’s changing viewpoint about the causes of crime 
after chasing down evil and graft though many years. It is an analysis 
of the effeet of environment and public opinion upon the conduct of 
government officials; a frank statement of the relationship of economic 
standards upon social evils. It is a refutation of the oft-repeated philos- 
ophy that a criminal is a good man gone wrong. Mr. Older finds that 
the average criminal has a ‘*‘ brain kink,’’ which unlike any other deform- 
ity of body ecannet be remedied by hospital treatment or the surgeon's 
knife. 

While the volume is autobiographical, it can be better classified as 
an exposé of social ills. It has no resemblance in story or form to the 
recent autobiographies of two other great editors, —S. S. McClure’s 
My Autobiography, or Henry Watterson’s Marse Henry. Rather it 
ranks with books like Lineoln Steffens’ The Shame of the Cities, or some 


of the treatises of Clarence Darrow, criminal lawyer, attempting to sug- 
gest a solution for the causes of wrong-doing in this country. It is a 


driving narrative, full of personality, and every chapter is a thriller. 

Polities and crime are the underlying themes. Through it all, how- 
ever, is the faith of a man in his fellowmen. Presidents Roosevelt and 
McKinley; Mark Hanna and Franklin K. Lane; Francis J. Heney and 
Rudolph Spreckles; and other national figures move in and out of the 
picture. 

The story opens with the revelations of graft in the government of 
San Franciseo at the beginning of the century and the honest efforts of 
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a group of men led by Mr. Older to seeure evidence with which to root 
out the evils. At first it was to them a personal problem. Later they 
discovered the deeper social aspects. The book tells the sordid story of 
the connection of municipal government with the underworld; how the 
author’s own newspaper was partly subsidized by railroad money; of 
the corruption of supervisors by traction interests; how the hand of 
wealth reached toward the court to control decisions; of the corporate 
domination of city affairs and of the life of California itself; how this 
strangle-hold was broken only by the election of Hiram Johnson to the 
governorship. 

In great detail, it describes the bribery of eighteen supervisors and 
how the trail of corruption was traced to Abe Ruef and other San 
Francisco officials, and Ruef’s ultimate conviction. Incidents of finan- 
cial reprisal and social ostracism adorn the tale. It is a recital of evil 
dealings, of dark forces and dangers which men of this generation are 
hopeful have passed. Unfair methods were used by both sides. They 
were employed by Older and his friends to bring about some of the 
convictions which Mr. Older afterwards regretted, when he came to 
realize that Ruef and the others were not altogether to blame. They 
were but the by-product of circumstances which made them so, — a civic 
condition not to be choked by the conviction of any one man. 

‘*Ruef did not make these conditions,’’ declares Mr. Older. ‘‘It is we, 
the people, who had made them. We had made money our measure of 
success, regardless of how the money was acquired; we had been bad 
citizens, careless who controlled our city or how they controlled it, if 
only each of us was left alone to bend all of our energies toward getting 
wealth and the honor that inevitably follows.’” When Mr. Older reached 
that conclusion he humbly went to the pardon board and the governor 
and asked for the release of Ruef, who had been sent to San Quentin 
prison largely through his influence and that of the Bulletin, of which 
he was the editor. 

This new insight into the motives of crime led him into a more 
thorough study of other men who had been sent to prison. He believed 
that conditions could be better understood by asking ‘‘bad people who 
knew they were bad, and good people who thought they were good,”’ to 
tell their stories. In the columns of his paper were published the con- 
fessions of gamblers, bunco-men, political bosses, prisoners, and prosti- 
tutes in an effort to let people see the life from the inside of the cup. 
The publication of these shocking confessions with all their intimate 
details and horrid incidents, entangled with motives for base crimes and 
murders, had an effect upon the public. More humane prison conditions 
resulted. There came to be a better understanding of society. Then it 
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was that Mr. Older experienced another awakening. He discovered 
.omething about the professional criminal after he had founded and 
operated for a time a Prisoner’s Relief Bureau. 

“Before I understood as much as I do now, I believed that men in 
prison were just like men out of prison, except that at some period of 
their lives something had gone wrong in their affairs,’’ continues Mr. 
Older. ‘With many convicts I felt that environment, drunken parents 
or poverty had caused them to drop out of line with the rest of us. I 
felt that they had had no opportunity to develop into what we eall 
normal human beings. 

“It took a long time for me to learn differently, and I still am un- 
decided as to Just what it is that causes men to become professional 
criminals. I am convinced that they are in someway different from the 
rest of us. They see life from a different angle. There is something 
peculiar about them — some twist of their brain.’’ 

Apart from the social drama and the philosophy of this book, it is a 
thrilling narrative, as interesting as any novel. Each chapter is a single 
story — one segment of the great social circle which the book itself pre- 
sents. The pity is that such an autobiography could not find its way 
into the hands of every legislator and every judge in this country. It 
would make them look less on surface conditions and turn the light back 
of the scenes. It would bring understanding, where prejudices now 
exist. That Mr. Older’s own confession in My Own Story will aid in 
destroying many a false notion of crime causes would seem almost 
axiomatie. 

Frep L. HoLMes 











HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENT 


‘*What a public librarian thinks about’’ might well supply a subject 
for a Briggs cartoon, if one may regard as typical of the country gen. 
erally certain conditions which have been found to exist among the 
smaller libraries of the state of Washington. To the State Librarian 
occurred the excellent idea of utilizing the published checklist of Pacitic 
Northwest Americana to discover which of the items contained in the 
checklist were actually available to patrons of the public libraries of the 
state. The showing (as reported in the January issue of the Washington 
Historical Quarterly) may fairly be characterized as doleful, if not sur- 
prising. Of the twenty-seven publie libraries covered by the report, 
not one possesses a copy of Greenhow’s History of Oregon and California, 
or of Chittenden’s American Fur Trade, or of any volume of De Smet. 
Only four libraries out of the twenty-seven have Hubert Howe Bancroft’s 
History of Washington, and only five have any considerable representa- 
tion of his numerous other published volumes. Of early voyagers to 
the Northwest Coast, James Cook is represented in three libraries and 
George Vancouver in but one in a complete edition. Two libraries of 
the twenty-seven can supply the seeker with Swan’s Northwest Coast, 
but in not a single one can he be accommodated with Captain Wilkes’s 
Exploring Expedition. Many libraries possess Irving’s Astoria, for rea- 
sons sufficiently obvious, but not a single one has the parallel and in 
certain respects far more valuable narratives of Franchére and loss, 
save one which is the proud possessor of the Thwaites reprint edition. 

That poverty of resources does not suffice to explain the foregoing 1s 
clear from the further showing concerning works of historical fiction. 
Anderson’s Rim of the Desert is owned by twenty-three of the libraries, 
and two other Anderson titles by twenty-one and eighteen respectively ; 
while eighteen have Dye’s McLoughlin and Old Oregon, and fifteen the 
same author’s The Conquest. Still better, the earnest student of North- 
west Coast history can find Rex Beach’s The Spoilers in twenty-five 
libraries, and his Si/ver Horde in no less than twenty-three. 

Washington is a prosperous and progressive commonwealth. l- 
though young, even as judged by American standards, the region has its 
heroie age of colorful and adventurous activity. The same issue of the 
Quarterly from which the foregoing has been drawn contains a plea for 
the preservation of historic memorials. ‘‘So liberty and human rights,”’ 
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i+ coneludes, ‘‘are protected and developed; so are kept alive the spirit 
ef adventure and enthusiasm for enterprise. Not less necessary are 
these to vital national life, than is the cultivation of the spirit of 
chivalry, love of justice and fair dealing, quick sympathy with pain and 
suffering, appreciation of beauty, and responsiveness to tender emotions 


’ 


of love and saerifice.’’ This is a noble statement, and one can only 
wonder why the librarians, to whom the community looks to nourish and 
develop its intellectual interests, are so commonly oblivious to the mes- 
sage it conveys. Can they plead in extenuation that the people of Wash- 
ington obstinately refuse to expose themselves to historical reading other 
than in the sugar-coated guise of fiction? The tremendous volume of 
serious historical and biographical material now pouring from the 
presses, and the evident prosperity of the publishing houses responsible 
for it, seems to tell a different story. Or can it be that the librarians 
in question are asleep at the switch, blind to the plainest intellectual 
signs of the times? We commend the problem to the attention of our 
sister organization, the American Library Association, which in recent 
years has been earnestly seeking to make of the public library an Every- 
man’s University. 
When does the ‘‘dead past’’ become moribund? Never, apparently, 
as long as there is anyone among the living who finds any conceivable 
reason for resurrecting it. In the most strenuous Chicago mayoralty 
campaign of recent memory, one of the leading issues which the Repub- 
liean candidate featured was the tyranny of George III. In flaring 
advertising headlines the ‘‘tongue of Benedict Arnold and Aaron Burr’”’ 
was excoriated, and the ‘‘blistering indictment’’ of ‘‘The American His- 
torical Society’’ concerning the improper teaching of our Revolutionary 
War period in the publie schools was held up for the approbation of the 
electorate. Perusal of the membership of the Historical Society’s com- 
mittee which sat in judgment upon the history texts in use in Chicago 
discloses such names as Teichmann, O’Toole, O’Riordan, Smulski, Me- 
Garry, and Sieszynski, all, apparently, residents of Chicago. That so 
many historical authorities of renown should be found in a single city 
speaks well for the culture of the metropolis of our unsalted seas. With 
the outcome of the mayoralty campaign we have no concern; its method 
of conduct throws interesting light upon the question with which we 
began; when — if ever — does the dead past really become dead ? 


‘‘I do not believe that there is any people on earth freer than they, and 
less able to allow the subjection of their wills to any power whatever; 
so much so that fathers here have no control over their children, or cap- 
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tains over their subjects, or the laws of the country over any of they, 
except in so far as each is pleased to submit tothem. There is no punish. 
ment which is inflicted on the guilty, and no criminal who is not syre 
that his life and property are in no danger even if he were convicted of 
three or four murders, or being suborned by the enemy to betray his 
country. . . . It is not that laws or penalties proportioned to the 
crime are wanting, but the guilty are not the ones who undergo punis)- 
ment, it is the community that has to atone for the misdeeds of individ. 
uals.’’ 

The foregoing, gentle reader, is not a characterization of civilized 
Chicago or Detroit in the year of grace 1927; rather it was written by 
Father Jerome Lalemant of the savage tribe of the Huron residing on 
the shore of Georgian Bay in 1645. Whereby one perceives that between 
pagan Huronia of the seventeenth century and Christian America of 
the twentieth the difference is not so great, and that the oft-told tale of 
the superior morality of the good old time of long ago is indeed but a 
myth. 


In ‘‘A Story of Midland,’’ printed in the April, 1927, issue of 
The Michigan History Magazine, Lawrence H. Conrad presents a graphic 
picture of the fate that overtook large sections of the upper Mississippi 
Valley following the decline of the lumbering industry. 

**Picture Midland in 1900. By count there were about 2500 souls, 
though many of these, the residents now believe, had passed to their 
eternal reward, and the census-taker had secured their names from their 
grave-stones. The brave period in the town’s growth had passed; Mid- 
land had cut itself out of the woods; its wealth and beauty had ‘gone 
down the river’ with the logs. There had been a flourishing salt in- 
dustry, too, from 1870 to 1890. The scrap from the lumbering opera- 
tions had made an excellent fuel for the production of salt, and that 
commodity had become very cheap. A barrel of salt sold for forty-six 
cents, or twenty-three cents if you brought your own barrel. With the 
lumbering finished, the mills could no longer furnish bolts and scraps 
to be burned. The fires went out; the wells were being abandoned. 
Midland turned over in alarm to find itself penniless in a desert of stump- 
country, and with no further means of support. 

‘‘The settled folk are the ones to pity; they who have memories to 
cherish and graves to water with their tears. It is the youth of the 
place that gets up and moves. So in Midland; the flower of the town 
sought other and fairer fields, and with their going the hope of rehabill- 
tation burned low. Something of a panic spread. Homes were burned 
for the insurance they would bring. Insurance companies, alarmed, 
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took counsel, preparing to withdraw. The rumor of this running 
through the village, bred hysteria. This notion took hold of the res- 
idents: ‘If you’re going to burn out, better do it now.’ More and more 
conflagrations followed. There were twenty fires in one week. Midland 
sad eaten the cake of its natural resources, and its people were in despair. 
It was a town all but sacked by its own population.’’ 

How Midland found a savior, and under his guidance worked out her 
economie salvation to become the thriving center of industry and peace 
of the year 1927, is related no less graphically; like the story of Mid- 
land’s decline, too, the recital is typical of the metamorphosis which 
scores of ‘‘lumber’’ towns in the erstwhile forest belt have undergone 
during the last three decades. 


Plans for the George Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial celebration are 
proceeding apace. On January 18 a hearing on the projected memorial 
to Clark at Vincennes was accorded by the joint committee on Library 
of the two houses of Congress. Many speakers of national historical 
repute appeared before the committee in support of the appeal for a na- 
tional grant in aid of this enterprise, and the sixty-five-page printed 
record of the proceedings comprises an important historical document 
which many of our readers will no doubt desire to own. Copies may be 
obtained gratis by addressing any congressman or Mr. W. H. Book, 610 
Chamber of Commerce, Indianapolis. Owing to certain exigencies at- 
tending the closing days of the recent Congress, no action was taken by 
that body with respect to the requested subvention ; the Indiana legisla- 
ture, we understand, came through with its part of the program by ap- 
propriating some $400,000 to be utilized in procuring the ground de- 
sired (embracing the site of old Fort Sackville). The projected mem- 
orial, as tentatively planned, includes a river-front park in Vincennes, 
a hall of history, and a memorial bridge over the Wabash. The total 
cost of the improvements planned will be over two million dollars. 


Another historical project, which like the foregoing has its locus in 
Indiana, but unlike it, is wholly a state enterprise, is for the erection in 
Indianapolis of a state library and historical building. At present these 
activities are housed, very inadequately, in the State Capitol. The 
recent legislature made no appropriation for the contemplated building, 
but it seems certain that before many years elapse, Indiana will follow 
the example of such states as Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois, and Wisconsin 
in providing a suitable home for its organized library and historical 
activities. 


William Beer, an Englishman by birth and a physician by professional 
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training, became, by process of election, a citizen of the United States. 
and a bibliophile and librarian. In 1890 he assumed charge of the 
Howard Memorial Library of New Orleans, and the institution, as i 
stands today, is chiefly a monument to his thirty-six years’ administra. 
tion of it. Mr. Beer died, February 1, 1927, after a short illness, is 
mind intent almost to the end upon the cares of his beloved library, 
He was a cultured soul of charming personality, association with whom 
was a source of never-ending stimulus and delight. He was a member 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and an enthusiastic 
collector of the sources of Mississippi Valley history. 


An enterprise of significance to all who are interested in the history 
of the American West is the publication, in Colorado Springs by the 
Stewart Commission on Western History, of The Stewart Leaflets. 
These are intended to constitute a documentary history of the Far West, 
They will be issued at a maximum rate of 500 papers yearly, and sub. 
scriptions are invited on the basis of two cents per page for the Leaflets 
as printed. The Commission expects to pay the cost of transcribing and 
editing the documents, and the price to subseribers is designed merely 
to meet the actual cost of publishing them. The continuance of the 
enterprise is conditioned upon the receipt of a sufficient number of 
subseriptions to meet the cost of printing. The Leaflets will be punched 
for the standard guage binder, so that they can be conveniently preserved 
by library subseribers. The editors of the Leaflets are Archer b. Hul- 
bert, Director of the Stewart Commision, and Marion H. Parks of the 
Boston Publie Library. It is to be hoped that the response accorded 
the Commission, will be sufficient to insure the permanence of the pro- 
ject. 


A Conference on International Relations and American Diplomacy 
was held at the Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, under the 
direction of the departments of government, history, political economy, 
and sociology on February 3-5, 1927. The program consisted of two 
general sessions and seven round-table discussions. At the first general 
session, Senor Castro-Leal, legal counselor of the Mexican embassy, 
spoke on ‘‘Mexico and her Aims for her People,’’ and Former Justice 
Clark spoke on ‘‘The Evolution of a Substitute for War.’’ At the 
second general session, Mrs. Perey Pennybacker spoke on ‘‘Geneva, 
1925-26-27.’’ The round-table discussions were conducted by Professor 
J. Fred Rippy, Professor A. S. Hershey, Mr. Edwin 8. Burdell, Professor 
Robert Kent Gooch, Professor C. P. Patterson, and Dean 0. E. Brown. 
The conference was attended not only by teachers of the social sciences in 
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Louisiana and neighboring states, but also by many others who had per- 
sonal interest in the subjects under discussion. The intention is to 
hold such a conference every year in Baton Rouge. 


The Third Conference of Teaching and Research in the Social Sciences 
for the Southern Region was held in New Orleans, March 15-16, 1927. 
The general theme was ‘‘The Need and Opportunities for Research in 
the Social Sciences in the South.’’ Delegates were in attendance from 
Virginia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, Texas, 
and Mississippi. 


The sixth annual meeting of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, Central Section, was held at Rosenwald Hall of the University of 
Chieago, and the Field Museum of Natural History, on March 25-26, 
1927. A program of twenty-three papers and a number of discussion 
topies had been arranged for the meeting. The Section, which has quite 
a large membership, met last year in Columbus, Ohio. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has recently come into 
possession, through a gift of Earl Pryor of Milwaukee, of the Diary of 
Dr. John Dalton who, in 1852, made the overland journey to California. 
The Diary was kept in pencil, and is fortunately perfectly legible. Dr. 
Dalton, being a highly edueated man, wrote not merely a correct but 
a spirited account of the journey from day to day, making this one of 
the most interesting California diaries thus far unearthed. The route 
traversed was the usual one from Kansas City to Fort Kearny, thence 
up the South Platte to about Julesburg, Colorado, where the river was 
crossed and the road led to and along the south bank of the North Platte 
to Fort Laramie, thenee through the foothills to the crossing of the 
Upper Platte, thence to and along the Sweetwater and across South 
Pass. The Sublette cut-off and the Myers’ cut-off were employed in 
making the journey from South Pass to the Humboldt. From Humboldt 
Sink the party crossed the great desert and followed the Truckee River. 
After crossing the Summit, Beckwith’s River led down out of the 
mountains. 

The Society has placed in circulation a motion picture film recorded 
as ‘Wisconsin Historical Series No. 1.’’ The film makes a pictorial ree- 
ord of the marking celebration in honor of John F. Appleby, inventor of 
the knotter which resulted in the twine-binder. A more elaborate film 
on the lead region in southwestern Wisconsin, is under present prepara- 
tion, 


On April 7, 8, and 9 a joint meeting of the Wisconsin Academy of 
Arts, Sciences, and Letters, the Wisconsin Archeological Society, and 
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the Mid-West Museums Conference was held in Madison. The Mjq. 
West Museums Conference met in the auditorium of the State Historica| 
Museum on Tuesday, April 7, a day in advance of the other two societies, 
to diseuss various problems and work connected with the organization 
and progress of art, historical, and natural history museums. Repre. 
sentatives of museums located in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois. 
Michigan, and Indiana were in attendance. 

The Wisconsin Archeological Society and the Academy of Arts, 
Sciences, and Letters have been holding joint annual meetings of this 
nature in Madison, Milwaukee, and other points in the state for the pas: 
fifteen years. Professor Chauncey Juday is the secretary of the join: 
meeting. This year’s meeting, held in Milwaukee, March 21, differed 
from those previously held in that a special invitation to attend was 
extended to several hundred unattached Wisconsin scientific investiga- 
tors in various fields. 

A booklet bearing the title, Scenic and Historic Wisconsin has been 
prepared by Charles E. Brown, secretary of the Wisconsin Archeologica| 
Society, for the use of tourists and other visitors interested in Wisconsin 
landmarks. In this booklet, which is arranged by cities and _ villages, 
over one thousand features of scenic, archeological, historical, and curious 
interest are alphabetically listed. 


On June 16-17, 1927, occurs the sixth annual state historical conven- 
tion promoted by the Minnesota Historical Society. The convention 
this year will be held in the towns of St. Cloud and Willmar. A tour 
to points of historical interest will be one of the features of the con- 
vention. 


The John Askin Papers, Vol. I, constituting Volume I of the Burton 
Historical Records, to be issued by the Burton Historical Collection of 
the Detroit Public Library, is in process of printing, and is expected to 
come from the press about the middle of the year. John Askin was a 
merchant at Mackinae and Detroit from 1764 until his death in 151). 
Aside from his mereantile interests he was involved at various times in 
many diverse activities. The papers assembled in Volume I pertain to 
the period 1747-1794. A second volume, to be published later, will con- 
tain selections from Mr. Askin’s papers for the two concluding decades 
of his life. 


Professor A. T. Volwiler of Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, is 
engaged upon a biography of former President Benjamin Harrison, to 
be based, in large part, upon his personal collection of papers, which 
has never hitherto been accessible to investigators. Mr. Volwiler will 
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he grateful for information any reader may be able to supply concerning 
the existence of other manuscript material which may seem relevant to 
the task he has undertaken. 


The Missouri Historical Society (of St. Louis) has published a volume 
of Florida Plantation Records from the Papers of George Noble James, 
edited by Professor Ulrich B. Phillips. Mr. William K. Bixby, pres- 
“lent of the Society, supplied the funds for printing the volume. 

The Society will shortly resume its periodical publication, The Mis- 
eouri Historical Society Collections, which will be issued three times a 


vear. 


The Yearbook of the Swedish Historical Society of America for 1926 
contains several articles of interest to Mississippi Valley history. In 
particular we note ‘‘Minnesota’s Campaign for Immigrants,’’ by The- 
odore C. Blegen; ‘‘Some Swedish Emigrant Guide Books of the Second 
Half of the Nineteenth Century,’’ by Roy W. Swanson; and ‘‘ An Amer- 
ica Letter of 1849,’’ edited by George M. Stephenson. 


One of the tragie failures of world history is effectively traced by 
Edgar N. Johnson and John D. Bickford in an article entitled ‘‘The 
Contemplated Anglo-German Alliance: 1890-1901,’’ published in the 
March, 1927, issue of the Political Science Quarterly. 


Professor William W. Sweet, for many years in charge of the depart- 
ment of history at DePauw Uuiversity, has been appointed professor 
in the history of American Christianity at the University of Chicago. 
Professor W. W. Carson has been made acting-head of the department 
of history at DePauw. Professor Sweet will teach during the summer 
at the University of Washington, and will begin his work at Chicago in 
October. 


Wendell Holmes Stephenson, assistant professor of history at the 
University of Kentucky, has been appointed associate professor of his- 
tory at the Louisiana State University. He will take up his work in 
Baton Rouge next September. During the past year, Mr. Stephenson 


has held a fellowship in the Graduate School of the University of Mich- 
igan. 


Dr. Curtis H. Walker, formerly of Rice Institute, has been appointed 
professor of European history and director of the freshman orientation 
course at Vanderbilt University. 


Professor Homer C. Hockett of Ohio State University and recently 
elected to the editorial board of this Review, has obtained leave of ab- 
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sence from classroom duties for several months in order to devote him. 
self to the completion of a constitutional history of the United States 


Professor Wilbur H. Siebert of the same institution is serving as acting. 
dean of the College of Arts. 


The following professorial migrations for the summer of 1927 haye 
been reported: Professor Theodore C. Gronert of Wabash College wi! 
teach at Indiana University ; Associate Professor William T. Morgan of 
Indiana will teach at Boston University ; Professor Carl Wittke of Ohio 
State University will teach at the University of Chicago; Professor 
Edgar H. McNeal, who has been teaching at the University of Wisconsip 
during the past year, returns to Ohio in time for the summer session: 
Professor L. F. Hill of Ohio will teach Latin-American history at the 
University of Michigan; Professor James F. Willard of Colorado wil! 
teach at Cornell University ; Professors James S. Buchanan of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Eugene C. Barker of the University of Texas, and 
Alfred H. Sweet of Washington and Jefferson College will teach at 
Colorado; Professor E. M. Violette of Louisiana State University wil! 
teach English history at the University of Minnesota; Associate Profes. 
sor Loren H. MacKinney, also of Louisiana, will teach ancient and 
mediaeval history at the University of Illinois. 


Our Own Wuo’s Wuo 
William T. Utter (‘‘Judicial Review in Early Ohio’’) until recently 
an instructor in history at Ohio State University, is now pursuing grad: 
uate studies at the University of Chicago. 


James C. Malin (‘‘Roosevelt and the Elections of 1884 and 1888” 
is assistant professor of history at Kansas University. 


Garrett B. Hunt (‘‘Sergeant Sutherland’s Ride’’) is a resident of 
Spokane who pursues the study of local history as an avocation. His 
present offering comprises one chapter of an extensive manuscript his- 
tory of the upper Columbia basin. 


Abraham P. Nasatir (‘‘Jacques D’Eglise on the Upper Missouri, 
1791-1795”? and ‘‘Spanish Exploration of the Upper Missouri’’) is a 
member of the history faculty of the University of Iowa. 


REVIEWERS OF Books 
Lawrence J. Burpee of Ottawa is secretary of the International Joint 
Commission and author of numerous works on Canadian history. Father 
Gilbert J. Garraghan, S. J., of St. Louis is professor of history at St. 
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Louis University. Charles H. Ambler is professor of history at West 
Virginia University. Grace Lee Nute is custodian of the manuscripts 
division of the Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul. Everett S. Brown 
is associate professor of political science at the University of Michigan. 
Albert B. White is professor of history at the University of Minnesota. 
Arnold J. Lien is professor of political science and head of the 
department at Washington University, St. Louis. Wilson P. Short- 
ridge is professor of history at West Virginia University. William 
B. Cairns is professor of English literature at the University of Wis- 
consin. J. G. Randall is associate professor of history at the University 
of Illinois. Stella F. Drumm is librarian of the Jefferson Memorial 
Library in St. Louis. Otto A. Rothert is secretary of the Filson Club 
of Louisville. Ralph P. Bieber is associate professor of history at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. R. 8. Cotterill is professor of history at 
the University of Louisville, and a member of the editorial board of 
this Review. O. G. Libby is professor of history at the University of 
North Dakota and a member of the editorial board of this Review. 
Philip M. Hamer is associate professor of history at the University of 
Tennessee. Charles W. Ramsdell is professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Oliver L. Spaulding Jr. is a colonel in the U. S. army 
with present station in Honolulu. Fred A. Shannon is professor of 
history at the Kansas Agricultural College, Manhattan. Willoughby 
M. Babeock Jr. is curator of the museum of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, St. Paul. Bruce E. Mahan is assistant editor of the State His- 
torical Society of Iowa. Fred L. Holmes of Madison, Wisconsin, is a 
journalist and a student of public affairs. Reviewers of The George 
Rogers Clark Papers, The Narrative of Samuel Hancock, The Cowboy 
and His Interpreters, and The Rise and Fall of Jesse James have elected 
not to advertise their identity. 





